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PREFACE. 

A NEW book upon the principles of ornament has 
become a necessity to the Art teacher no less than to the 
Art student, for during the last two or three years an 
entirely new syllabus of the subject has been issued by the 
Board of Education, differing materially from the old one. 
This covers a much wider area, and properly so, as orna- 
ment in its wider sense covers the whole field of art, and 
it is only during the last century or so that the arts of 
painting and sculpture, and the decorative arts, have been 
divorced from architecture, and almost all tradition 
has been lost. The purpose of the present work is 
not so much to supply a few recipes which the student 
might get off by heart for the purpose of successfully 
passing the examination, supposing this were possible or 
desirable, but rather to assist him to form an intelligent 
understanding of the general scale and scope of the 
decorative arts. It must not be forgotten that examina- 
tions are but a means to an end, and not an end in 
themselves. Examinations can have no possible value 
except as indications of the degree of knowledge, or of the 
character of the information possessed by the different 
competitors. The system of cramming for a particular 
examination is indefensible from every point of view, and 
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the examiners are doing nothing but their duty in framing 
their questions in such a manner as to compel the student 
to make use of his intelligencej rather than to depend upon 
the memory only. 

In a mere handbook on such a large subject as this, it 
is not possible to do much more than classify, and place 
the subject before the student with something like coherence 
and form. 

The bibliography of the various portions of the subject 
is very extensive. The books devoted to the direct 
elucidation of principles are, however, comparatively few. 

The student should, in preparing for the examination 
on " Principles," supplement his studies by something 
more than a mere reference to the following works — 

Owen Jones' " Grammar of Ornament," which, although 
it appeared at the time when the decorative arts had 
reached perhaps their lowest ebb, still remains a standard 
work. 

F. W. Moody's " Lectures and Lessons on Art." 
Those portions of the subject which. Moody tackles are 
dealt with admirably well. 

"Walter Crane's "The Bases of Design," and "Line 
and Form." 

Lewis F. Day's " Pattern Design " and " Ornament and 
its Application." 

No mere book study will avail, however, unless the 
student can be induced to cultivate his powers of reason 
and analysis, and habits of observation. 

Studies should be made of the familiar objects of 
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natural history ; of plant growth and form, and of the 
objects of daily use. Drawings not sketches should be 
made, analysing the form of the object and setting forth 
its salient facts. Drawing is like language, is language in 
fact, and its expression should be as clear, definite, and 
concise as possible. 

Perhaps I may be allowed the pleasure of expressing 
my obligations to Mr. Lewis Day for permission to include 
four illustrations from his book on Stained Glass; to 
Mr. Glazier for the Roman scroll from " Historic 
Ornament " ; to Mr. W. Matthews for the book cover 
designed by Louis Rhead ; to Miss Eleanor Rowe for 
the French coffer; to Mr. R. H. Russell for the Tennyson 
drawing ; to Messrs. Liberty for the Catalogue cover ; to 
Messrs. Powell for the cartoon of the three angels ; and 
to Mr. R. Phene Spiers for the two Byzantine capitals, 
from " Architecture East and West," and also the Roman 
capital, from the " Orders of Architecture." 

G. WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD. 

London, 

May, 1905. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF 
DESIGN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE SYLLABUS OF THE BOARD OF 

EDUCATION. 

The general scheme of the present work mainly follows 
the lines indicated by this syllabus, which was originally 
drawn up and prepared by the examiners, Messrs. G. C. 
Haite and F. Hamilton Jackson, and subsequently modified 
in some few points by the Advisory Committee of the 
Board of Education. The leading features of the syllabus 
are here given, with one or two slight alterations and 
additions : — 



This sj'llabus relates to the use of form and colour for 
decorative purposes. Certain directions of study are here 
indicated, likely to prove beneficial to candidates in the 
acquirement of an appreciation of principles, and their 
application to the Arts of Decorative Design. 
Their attention is directed especially to : — 
(a) The general proportions of Architectural form a,nd 
examples of ornament, ancient, mediaeval and modern. 
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especially as modified by processes of production, and 
the nature of materials. 

(6) Structure and growth of plants, trees, shells, &c. 

(c) Lines of growth and motion in animals, birds, ships, 
waves, &c. 

(d) Analysis of form and design, distinguishing essential 
from subordinate elements. 

(e) Geometry as the basis of surface pattern. 

THE LAWS OR PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENT. 

The laws of ornament which have been deduced from 
the observation of nature in its application to good 
ornament are as follows : — 

1. Symmetry and Balance. 

2. Proportion and Spacing. 

3. Subordination. 

4. Repose. 

5. Congruity. 

6. Radiation. 

7. Contrast, including Counterchange. 

8. Repetition and Rhythm, including Alternation, 
g. Unity. 

The foregoing are the laws which are included in the 
syllabus as it at present stands ; the following should, 
however, be added : — 

10. Even Distribution. 

11. Development. 

12. Composition of Line. 



Beauty in conjunction with Fitness is essential to good 
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ornament. By " Fitness " may be understood suitability 
in all the following directions : — 

1. To the purposes which the object to be ornamented 
is to serve. 

2. To the position which such object is intended to 
occupy. 

3. To the material in which the ornament is expressed 
and to the materials to which it may be applied. 

4. To the means wherewith it is to be executed. 

The principles above enumerated are equally applicable 
in respect of schemes of colour as well as form, whether 
in flat or relief. 

For the purposes of the examination in this subject, 
" Ornament '" is understood to mean the embellishment or 
enrichment of an object. 

Such enrichment or embellishment may be effected with 
the simplest as well as with more complex elements, and 
will depend for its success upon the application of such 
principles and laws as those enumerated above. 

Direct transcripts from Nature, in which the close 
imitation of the actual appearance of things has been the 
first aim, are rarely ornamental in the sense which the 
term is here intended to convey. 

Broadly speaking, for the sake of clearness, ornament 
may be divided into two classes : — 

A. Forms which have no suggestiveness of natural 
things; those, for instance, in which lines are fitted 
together or intermixed, so as to make shapes such as 
plaits, chequers, zig-zags, waved or undulating lines, 
squares or triangles, circles, ellipses, &c. Such are purely 
abstract in character, the interest or beauty in them arising 
chiefly from the correlation of lines and shapes in contrast 
or harmony one with another. 
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B. Forms in which lines, shapes, Sec, are used to convey 
suggestions rather than faithful likenesses of natural 
objects, and of actual or fancifully imagined things, such 
as human beings, centaurs, animals, birds, masks, plants, 
garlands, architectural details, vases, heraldic devices, 
lettering, &c. 

Most of the forms under A. would necessarily be of a 
geometrical character, whilst those under B. would involve 
greater variety of line, position, and shape in their 
construction. 

Such principles as the foregoing have been deduced 
from the best types of ornament wherever found. The 
careful study of such types shows how artists and 
craftsmen have agreed upon certain fundamental principles 
of ornament. 

Methods of Expression. — Ornament may be expressed 
in two ways. First, by form and colour upon a plane sur- 
face, as in tapestry, carpets, needlework, and woven fabrics 
in mosaic, inlay of marble, wood or metal, leaded, stained 
and painted glass, pottery, stencil and painting. Secondly, 
by relief, as in wood and stone carving, or in modelled 
surfaces, metal work, jewellery, &c., all of which may or 
may not be combined with colour. 

Division of Surface. — Plane surfaces, such as floors, 
walls and ceilings, may be divided into panels of various 
shapes, square, oblong, polygonal, circular, oval, &c., which 
njay be either projecting, incised or sunk. They may be 
wholly or partially covered .with diapers or repeating 
patterns, banded or striped, or a combination of these 
methods may be used. 

Curved surfaces, such as the soffits of vaults or domes, 
may be treated in the same way. Here horizontal bands 
form rings, and in domes, vertical stripes suggest ribs. 
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Variety of Plane Surface. — Variety of surface 
includes the concave, the convex, the undulating and the 
flat. Texture may be divided into rough, smooth, glazed, 
polished or burnished. The effect of these varieties may 
be infinitely extended by their combination in varying 
proportions, as may be seen in the treatment of metal, 
marble, stone, brick and tile, wood and leather work, and 
in woven stuffs. 
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DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING THE GENERAL SCALE OF QUALITIES IN ART. 
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THE SCALE OF ART. 

The general scale of art, its different qualities and 
gradual development, is very well illustrated in the five 
globes given in the accompanying diagram. The first 
represents all barbaric and primitive art, and the early art 
of most countries, from the bone scratchings of the cave- 
dwellers, and the tatooing of the savage, to the earliest 
Byzantine mosaics and the earliest efforts of painting in 
Italy. Its general characteristics in ornament are : fiat 
severity, pure conventionality, and evenness of distribution. 

The second exhibits the same severity of outline, but 
relieved by a certain degree of light and shade, and would 
be represented by most of the earlier schools of painting, 
and the illustrations of early printed books. (See Illus- 
tration from the Quatriregio of Frezzi, p. 92.) 

The third represents the abandonment of outline, and 
in its place, simple, luminous shadows melting into soft 
light, and a more generally picturesque and less architec- 
tural treatment. In painting, these qualities would be 
illustrated by the work of Correggio. 

The fourth exhibits a stronger contrast of light and 
shade, rich luminous shadow contrasted with strong light, 
such as seen in the works of Rubens, Titian and the late 
Venetians, and in later Venetian decorative work generally. 

It was reserved to Rembrandt to carry the art of 
picturesque composition a stage further. In this stage 
the lights are focussed to their highest pitch, with the 
addition that the strongest darks are brought into direct 

P.D. B 
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contrast with the highest hghts, with the attainment of 
the utmost force as a result. 

No new quahty has been introduced in art since Rem- 
brandt. The only possible exception is Turner, but what 
Turner did was to apply the principles which had already 
been practised in art generally, to the art of landscape 
painting, rather than to sound any new note. Indeed, 
those same principles had been applied to landscape by 
such men as Rubens, Titian, and the greater landscape 
painters, though with less power of design and poetic 
imagination than the English painter displayed. 

The several qualities represented by these globes have 
also their counterpart in nature. Let the reader consider 
the severe reticence, the extreme purity of form and colour 
exhibited in the Madonna and Bermuda lilies, and con- 
trast them with the wild abandon of the form and growth 
of the honeysuckle, the sunflower, the parrot tulip, and 
the different orchids. 

The same gradation of qualities is observable in the 
development of Greek sculpture, from the flat barbaric 
" Gate of the Lions " at Mycenae, to the alto-relievo frieze 
of the Great Altar at Pergamos, in which the utmost 
realism and dramatic movement is displayed. It is even 
illustrated in the five classic orders of architecture, from 
the severe Doric and Tuscan to the ornate Corinthian. In 
Gothic architecture, from the decline of Norman influence 
to the most extreme development of the Perpendicular. 
The whole story of Italian art betrays the same tendency, 
from the greatest severity and reticence to the utmost 
elaboration, freedom, and even licence. 

Thus we see that in all the great periods of art, nature 
has been closely followed in its general development, in its 
reasonableness, coherence, and its continuity. 
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THE SCALE OF QUALITIES IN NATURAL FORM. 



I. BERMUDA LILY. 

i. BUTTERFLY ORCHID. 



2. LILIUM AURATUM. 
4. PARROT TULIP. 
B 2 
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The go-as-you-please system, which obtains at the 
present day, under a mistaken regard for originality, is 
the result of an entire absence of tradition. An artist, so 
called, or self-styled, duly repairs to old lanes and cow- 
sheds, under the impression that by reproducing as faith- 
fully as may be, by the light of his own individuality, what 
he sees there, he is furthering the cause of art ! He is 
really doing nothing of the kind. It is impossible to learn 
art in cowsheds. The materials for art may be gathered 
in cowsheds as well as elsewhere, as Swammerdam 
gathered the materials for a life's work from stagnant 
ponds ; but art is a great tradition, which is one and 
indivisible, and which can only be handed down from one 
individual to another, passed on, so to speak, like the eye 
which Perseus stole from the Gorgons, " Mind to mind," 
as Mrs. Rosetti puts it. Turner never learned his art in 
cowsheds, but from the works of the great old masters. - He 
advanced the art of landscape, but that was because he 
happened to be an artist of greater individual power than 
his masters in this branch of art, and was able to assimilate 
more of nature's truths. 

As an instance of unbroken tradition through twenty 
centuries, the streets of Rome are at present named by 
means of incised marble slabs, with letters which are for 
all practical purposes as line as those on the inscription 
on the Trajan Column ! Let the London County Council 
consider this. 

There are some who would have us believe that art is 
merely a question of pig's bristles and flake white. Broadly 
speaking, such things have nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. 

It will be interesting and curious to listen for a moment 
to a voice which comes down to us from the 14th 
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centurj-, Cennino Cennini (as translated by Christiana 
Herningham), advising as to " what to do in the beginning 
of the pursuit of art." " Now then, you of noble mind, 
who are lovers of this good, conne at once to art and adorn 
yourselves with this vesture — namely, love, reverence, 
obedience, and perseverance. And as soon as thou canst, 
begin to put thyself under the guidance of the master to 
learn, and delay as long as thou mayest thy parting from 
the master." 

Again, " This plan is adopted by those only who know 
but little of the art ; but do you follow the . method of 
colouring which I shall point out to you, because Giotto, the 
great master, followed it. He had Taddeo Gaddi, the 
Florentine, for his disciple for four-and-twenty years, who 
was his godson. Taddeo had Agnolo his son ; Agnolo had 
me for twelve years, whereby I gained this manner of 
colouring ; which Agnolo coloured with more charm and 
freshness than Taddeo his father." 

It will be seen that it is the personal element which is 
of value. Nothing but the personal will adequately serve, 
and it is precisely this personal element which is so lacking 
in our present day system. 

Originality is a quality which is very much misunder- 
stood. It is in truth easy enough to be original if one 
does not mind being ridiculous. If any man was master 
of Renaissance ornament it was surely Alfred Stevens ; 
yet the number of fresh ornamental motives which he was 
able to produce during his lifetime can probably be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 

A complete set of studies of plants drawn from the 
decorative standpoint would form a compendium of all 
the ornamental motives in existence. There is no orna- 
mental motive, other than mere geometrical forms, which 
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has not been directly or indirectly suggested by nature. 
It is not possible to invent any new motive which is not 
already suggested by nature. Nature is the great inex- 
haustible well into which each individual designer lets down 
his little cup and dips ; the most that each individual can 
hope to do is to devise new combinations of motives already 
exis'ting, or to invest them with a new character. Properly 
speaking, there is no such thing as originality in artistic 
effort, our triumphs of design are merely recollections or 
rearrangements of natural facts. Nature only invents. 

If we should be asked, for instance, to invent the likeness of 
an inhabitant of the sun (supposing the sun to be inhabited), 
a being adapted to the. environment of fire instead of earth 
and air, we should be exceedingly hard put to it. We 
should probably go upon the principle of development, 
and start with the human as the highest type we know. 
We might multiply the limbs, or, which would perhaps be 
the safer plan,, have no limbs at all, and for features we 
should either elongate or shorten the nose, multiply the 
eyes, or place them, say, at the back of the head ; or, as 
in the cases of Polyphemus and the Cyclops, place a single 
eye in the middle of the forehead, but, as in Polyphemus 
and the Cyclops, we should probably not know what to do 
with the sockets of the original eyes. The result would 
certainly not be beautiful. 

There is, however, such a thing as imagination. Imagina- 
tion is the seeing eye, the faculty of perceiving what is 
finest in nature and reproducing it in such a manner as to 
suggest beautiful ideas, or recall beautiful impressions. 

Most of us as workers in the decorative arts have at 
last grasped the great fact which we have learned from 
the study of past art, viz., that the material we happen to 
be working in determines the character of the work. That 
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a stained glass window is part and parcel of the architecture 
of a church and must be treated as such, and not as a 
hole in the wall through which a picture may be seen, 
and that wrought-iron should not partake of the character 
of potter}' ; but, for us of the 20th century, the old 
ornamental forms, although right for the times which 
produced them, are entirely wrong for us, except as 
lights to guide us through new and untrodden paths — 
paths, however, which have already been indicated by 
nature. 

Although the chief object, indeed the only object, of 
this work is the elucidation of principles or laws, yet it 
may be well to caution the student against a too rigid 
adherence to a fixed formula ; as in both art and nature, 
the last word is never said. Laws make excellent servants, 
but bad masters. They are invaluable as guides, and do 
good yeoman service in clearing away the brushwood from 
the intricate paths of art ; but after all, when one's neat 
little theoretic structure is raised, some strong-lunged son 
of Boreas will come round, and, at a breath, blow it away. 
This is a constantly repeated experience in art. Sir George 
Beaumont lays down the law that there should be one brown 
tree in every landscape, instantly landscapes are painted 
all brown, or with no brown at all. Sir Joshua formulates 
his principle, which happens to suit his own methods of 
technique excellently well, that blue should not pre- 
dominate in a pictorial scheme, and Gainsborough produces 
his "Blue Boy," one of the most successful pictures of 
modern times. 

Painters at the present time, seeing an art so different 
to, and perhaps so much at variance with, Western ideas, 
as in the Japanese, and yet at the same time so exquisitely 
fresh and piquant, are beginning to doubt whether, at any 
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rate, their own methods are the only ones possible. The 
old story of the " man born to be king" is constantly repeat- 
ing itself, and students, whilst taking the fullest advantage 
of the light of past experience, should always remember 
that before them lies the great undiscovered land, which 
is ready for, and awaiting the occupation of the strong. 

The so-called new decorative movement had its origin 
in England ; it was begun by Bewick and Blake, and the 
tradition was carried on by a few men of the so-called 
Pre-Raphaelite school. Ford Madox-Brown, Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, and to a certain extent, William Morris, 
and has since been taken up by a crowd of men working 
on similar lines, and fired by their spirit and example. 
If we are to build up a modern school of ornament having 
any vitality, it will be by a single-hearted return to the 
great source of all styles, nature, seen, however, by the 
light of the old work. By a searching study of natural 
forms, a seizing hold of the ornamental suggestion which 
the infinite variety of natural forms give ; these still 
contain suggestions infinitely more varied and beautiful 
than ever was conceived by Greek or by Goth. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL BASIS. 



Proposition I. in the general principles advocated in 
Owen Jones' " Grammar of Ornament" runs as follows : — 

" The Decorative Arts arise from, and should properly 
be attendant upon Architecture." 

Architecture may therefore be said to form the base 
upon which the whole superstructure of the Decorative 
Arts rests. 

This architectural basis must never be lost sight of in 
any comprehensive scheme of artistic teaching, or in any 
outlook over the field of decorative design, since the first 
arts sprang from the physical necessities of man, and the 
very first of man's necessities is that of having a roof to 
cover him. 

Development of the Arch. — The leading features of 
architectural form have always been illustrated by the 
development of the arch, and it will be instructive to 
roughly trace this development from the primitive wooden 
structures of the early period of man's history. 

In the building or construction of one's primitive 
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dwelling, the difficulties naturally lie, not in the rearing of 
the walls, or even in the making of the foundations (since 
it requires no ingenuity to place one stone upon another 
and produce a kind of fence), but in the providing means 




TRANSITIONAL ARCADE, CANTERBURY. 

of ingress and egress, for the admission of light, and for 
the roofing over of the structure. What then would be 
the first idea which would occur to the primitive mind 
for the making of a doorway ? It would naturally be to 
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place two stones in an upright position and another 
on the top horizontally. This is in fact what was 
done, and represents the simple column and pediment, 
of which Stonehenge is the simplest and most familiar 
example. This simple column and pediment in its 
various developments represents the type of architectural 
form throughout the whole of the Egyptian, Assyrian and 
Greek period. 

With the Romans, in their great public works, the use 
of the arch practically became a necessity. The Romans, 
however, cannot be said to have invented the arch, but 
only to have adopted it as their general type of architec- 
tural form ; but the general use of the arch opened up a 
long vista of possibilities in architecture and led to vault- 
ing, to the dome with its opportunity for decorative 
display, and to arcades, with their spandrils, to the 
various qualities, structural and ornamental, with which 
we are familiar in Roman, Byzantine and Renaissance 
work. 

It was not till the 12th century that any further struc- 
tural change in . architecture took place. This change 
was the introduction of the pointed arch, which is the 
essential feature of Gothic or mediaeval architecture. The 
form is shown as a decorative feature in Romanesque work 
in an arcade of interlacing round arches at Canterbury 
Cathedral (see Illustration, p. 16). 

It must not, however, be supposed that these three 
divisions are absolute, they only generally represent the 
different periods of architectural form, as both round and 
pointed arches have existed from very early times ; both 
have been found to exist in Egypt as early as the 4th 
dynasty, but for practical purposes these three divisions, 
which are Professor Ruskin's, will serve. 
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THE CLASSIC ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

An order of architecture consists of a column with its 
sub-divisions of shaft, capital and base, supporting an 
entablature consisting of architrave, frieze and cornice. 
Pedestals were afterwards introduced with the object of 
increasing the height without altering the other dimen- 
sions. The pedestal is also divided into three parts, base, 
dado and cornice. There are three Grecian orders, the 
Doric, Ionic and the Corinthian, and two Roman orders, 
the Tuscan and Composite. The Romans had also 
modifications of the three Grecian orders. 

The leading features of the orders may be briefly 
described as follows: — 

The Doric. — This is the earliest and most severe of 
the five orders. The most perfect example of this order 
is the Parthenon at Athens, B.C. 438. The column, which 
has no base, springs directly from the stylobate or steps, 
and is fluted with twenty elliptical flutes, which finish 
directly under the capital. The neck is separated from 
the shaft by a deep narrow groove. The capital consists 
of a thick square block called the abacus, perfectly plain, 
with a finely-moulded echinus underneath, and finished 
with a series of five rings called annulets. The architrave 
is perfectly plain and is separated from the frieze by a 
band called the taenia. The frieze is one of the most 
striking portions of this order, and consists of a number 
of square sculptural panels separated by a series of vertical 
grooved bands called triglyphs ; b&neath the triglyphs and 
underneath the teenia are a series of ornamental drops 
called guttse. The cornice consists of a square mutule 
band, separated by a fillet from the ovolo moulding, 
which is usually its crowning member. In considering 
this order, it should be remembered that its comparative 



plainness was re- 
deemed by the 
introduction and 
lavish use of 
colour. 

The Ionic. — 
The principal 
feature of this 
order is the re- 
markable spiral 
ears or volutes, 
which form the 
termination of 
the cushioned 
cap. The abacus 
is much thinner 
than that of the 
Doric, and is 
moulded with 
an echinus. A 
second and larger 
echinus, with an 
enriched bead, 
forms the bell or 
body of the capi- 
tal. The shaft is 
enriched with 
twenty-four ellip- 
tical flutes sepa- 
rated by a fillet, 
and the whole 
order is lighter 
than that of the 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PROPORTIONS OF 
AN ORDER. THE ROMAN DORIC 
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Doric, the mouldings more profusely enriched, sculptured 
ornament taking the place of the colour decorations used 
in the Doric. Another variation is that the column has a 
base, consisting of an upper and lower torus with a scotia 
between; the base, usually, has no plinth. The archi- 
trave is plain, usually in three divisions or fascias. The frieze 
is either quite plain or decorated with sculptured reliefs, but 
has no triglyphs. The crowning member of the cornice is 
usually a cyma-recta with a narrow fillet. The principal 
buildings of this order are the Erectheum at Athens, 
B.C. 479, and the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, B.C. 330. 

The Corinthian. — This was a later order, lighter in 
character and much more ornate than the two preceding. 
The earliest complete example of this order is the Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates at Athens, B.C. 335. The capital 
of this order, which is its most distinctive feature, may be 
said to consist of three parts, a row of sixteen plain water- 
leaves springing from the neck; above these a row of 
eight acanthus leaves, with a flower between each pair of 
leaves, and from these acanthus leaves spring sheaths, 
which in their turn give out volutes to the centre of the 
bell and to each angle of the abacus. From the junction 
of the two upper and smaller volutes in the centre of the 
bell springs an anthemium, which reaches to the top of the 
abacus, and serves to unite the abacus with the bell of the 
capital. The abacus differs materially from the two pre- 
ceding orders in that it is moulded and hollowed out on 
each of its four faces. (See Illustration of plan.) 

The shaft is fluted, as in the Ionic, the flutes termi- 
nating in a series of narrow water-leaves at the neck. The 
base consists of a torus with fillet, a cavetto and fillet and 
a smaller torus with fillet. It has also the addition of a 
larger cavetto with fillet and small torus underneath. 
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The Tuscan. — This is the least ornate of the Roman 
orders, the mouldings being perfectly plain. It is a 
modification of the , Doric. The abacus is perfectly 
square, with an ovolo instead of the Greek echinus, a 
short neck, with an astragal and fillet below. The archi- 
trave has in the example given, which is by Palladio 
(no ancient example now exists), a first and second 
fascia, with taenia above, a perfectly plain frieze, and 
the cornice is made up of a cavetto and fillet, an 
ovolo, corona and fillet, with a cyma-recta as crowning 
member. The shaft of the column is also plain, and is 
never fluted. The base consists of a torus and fillet and 
a plinth. The pedestal consists of a plinth with fillet 
and cavetto, the dado perfectly plain, with cavetto, fillet 
and plat-band. 

The Composite. — The capital of this order is a com- 
promise between the Greek Ionic and the Roman Corin- 
thian, with none of the constructive qualities of the latter 
order. From the centre of the capital runs two volutes, 
similar to the Ionic, but profusely decorated with foliage. 
From the junction of the two volutes springs a flower 
which runs to the top of the abacus. Immediately below 
the abacus is the decorated ovolo and bead moulding. 
The abacus takes the concave form of the Corinthian. 
The bell of the capital is decorated with two tiers of 
acanthus leaves, from which springs spiral foliation filling 
up the intervening space between the leaves and the 
decorated mouldings above. The whole order is over- 
laden with ornament possessing none of the refinement 
or reticence of Greek work. 

The above is a brief survey of the leading characteristics 
of the classic orders. These orders have been in use with 
various modifications down to the present time. 
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CAPITALS. 

The chief characteristic of the capital is its stability, 
and its function is to support and transmit the weight of 
the entablature to the column. It has always been 
regarded as the most distinctive feature of the order or 
style, and the in- 
genuity of archi- 
tects has always 
been directed to the 
harmonious propor- 
tion and enrichment 
of its parts. The 
leading types of the 
profiles of capitals 
may be said to take 
the form of the 
straight line, and 
the curves repre- 
sented by the ovolo, 
the cavetto, the 
cyma recta and 
cyma-reversa. 

The quality of stability above referred to is well 
illustrated in Egyptian capitals. Their general contour, 
however, presents little variation, and the ornamental 
motifs are almost in every instance drawn from the lotus 
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CARVED WOOD CAPITAL — ITALIAN I3TH 
CENTURY. SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 



and papyrus plants, 
together with the 
feathers, and yet 
these few tj-pes 
were varied almost 
indefinitely. On 
looking at these, and 
the great variety oi 
Byzantine and other 
caps which are sug- 
gested by the study 
of natural forms, it 
seems a little sur- 
prising that modern 
architects should 
cling so tenaciously 
to the five orders or 
to a few types of 
Gothic caps. 

The capital of the 
carved wood column 
(13th century 
Italian), which is 
illustrated, is one of 
four in the South 
Kensington Mu- 
seum. The columns 
were originally the 
supports of an organ, 
and were coloured 
and probably also gilt 
in parts. The design 
of the four capitals 
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vary, and the different faces of the capital also vary. The 
ornament is continued in each instance below the necking. 
The example illustrated represents two peacocks as the 
emblem of the Resurrection, in the upper portion, or in the 
capital proper, and two doves with a vine below the necking. 
It is an interesting example of the treatment of wood, the 
feathering on the bodies of the birds being produced by 
simple gouges of the carving tool. The shafts of the 
columns, and the background of the ornament of the 
capital were painted red, and the ornament a light blue. 
The colour has now almost all disappeared. 

COLUMNS. 

The shafts of columns may be treated in an infinite 
variety of ways. A few leading types are given. The first 
is the plain unfluted Renaissance shaft, showing the degree 
of its entasis or rounding. The second is a plain spiral, 
with its construction lines. The third is from Raphael's 
cartoon of the " Beautiful Gate," which is a very effective 
treatment, the figured ornament contrasting happily with 
the alternated spiral flutes. A good modern instance of a 
similar treatment may be seen in the terra-cotta columns 
in front of the Science Schools, South Kensington, by 
Godfrey Sykes, in which the drums are composed entirely 
of figures with contrasted ornament between. The fourth 
example given is a plain Gothic shaft. The fifth is a 
twisted or knotted pillar from the Cathedral of Ferrara. 

In the early Italian Gothic, mosaic inlay was largely 
used for spiral columns and pillars, pilasters, &c. The 
Monastery Court of St. John. Lateran, Rome, may be 
cited as an instance. 

In the classic styles the plain or plain-fluted shafts of 
the columns contrasts happily with the richness of the 
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THE TREATMENT OF THE SHAFT. 
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capital, and the rest of the ornamentation of the building. 
Speaking broadly, however, the character of the material 
generally determines the treatment, a beautifully figured 
marble, for instance, would be worked plain, and not cut 
up by ornamentation. 

The white marble pillars of the Wellington Monument 
in St. Paul's, by Alfred Stevens, are worked with an 
all-over pattern of naturalistic oak leaves. The treatment 
is scarcely consonant, however, with the dignity of the 
rest of the design. 

GREEK AND ROMAN MOULDINGS. 

The projection of the Greek echinus, so called on 
account of its resemblance to the shell of the sea-urchin 
or echinus, is two-thirds that of the height, measuring to 
its highest prominence. The projection of the Roman 
ovolo is exactly the same as the height, the moulding 
being a quarter of a circle. The contour of the Greek 
echinus is more elegant and refined, and of necessity 
presents a greater degree of variety than that of the 
ovolo, which is struck by a compass. The echinus is 
therefore necessarily more beautiful. 

The contour of the Greek ogee or cyma-reversa 
represents the segment of two elhpses; a longer and 
narrower one for the upper portion of the member and 
a slightly larger and broader one for the lower portion. 
Both the upper and lower portions of the Roman ogee 
represent the quarter of a circle struck by the compass. 
The Greek cyma-recta is not the exact reverse of the 
ogee or cyma-reversa as is the Romain, but represents 
the segment of two longer and narrower ellipses, the 
lower portion of the member being the larger, as in 
the ogee. The upper curve of the scotia represents the 
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quarter of a small circle, the lower curve the quarter of 
a larger circle. The cavetto is a Roman moulding, and 
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FLUTES, REEDS AND BEADS. 



represents a quarter of a circle. It is, in fact, the ovolo 
reversed. The torus is a semicircle in each instance. 
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The principal rule to be observed in the ornamentation 
of mouldings is that the leading lines of the ornament of a 
moulding should as near as possible take the shape of the 
profile of the moulding itself. Straight lines, reeds and 
frets, are proper for the ornamentation of flat surfaces; 
curved lines for the ornamentation of curved surfaces. 
The merest glance at the examples given will be sufficient 
to convince anyone of the reasonableness of this rule ; 
how appropriate, for instance, is the guilloche for the 
ornamentation of such a moulding as the torus. Reeded 
ornament is the reverse of fluted, the former being convex 
and the latter hollowed out or concave in surface. 

PILASTERS. 

A pilaster is a flattened column, and may be considered 
as part of a square column which projects out of a wall. 
The ground is an essentially architectural element — ^which 
element should never be lost sight of, as pilasters are always 
supports. The degree of , relief is invariably low, and 
generally speaking should never exceed the depth of the 
sunk moulding round the panel. While the silhouette of 
the ornament should be clear in every instance, the planes 
should be as varied as possible, the relief gradually leading 
up from the ground to its highest point, which is generally 
in the middle. 

Uniformity of character is desirable, and the introduction 
of too many incongruous elements is to be deprecated. 

There are two systems of pilasters, the one springing 
up, and the other hanging dovvn. In the designing of 
pilasters the first consideration is always the leading lines. 
In pilasters on the springing principle, the backbone is to 
be treated very slight, as straight lines are always con- 
spicuous. Crosses are very useful in long distances and 
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serve to break the monotony of the long line of backbone, 
also to strengthen the composition. They are usually 
pots, tazzas, masks, &c. 

Pilasters on the hanging system are to be treated on the 
principle of lumps, or bosses, at pretty regular intervals, 
with lighter ornaments between. The bosses are generally 
composed of instruments, armour, fruit, and, in the later 
styles, bunches of flowers. The lighter ornaments are 
ribbons, &c., which serve to fill up the intervening spaces, 
and are in lower relief to the bosses. 

The example given of the pilaster of the marble tabernacle 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum by Andrea Ferrucci 
circa 1440 — 1520, is an exception to the above rule, in 
that it is a series of bunches of fruit springing from a vase 
at the bottom. It is extremely effective. 

Caps of pilasters are squarer than the caps of columns, 
the base being broader, owing to the tapering of columns. 
The height of the cap is determined by the height of the 
pilasters : a short pilaster, a short cap ; a long pilaster, a 
high cap. 

In connection with the subject of pilasters, decorative 
painting of an architectural character should be studied. 
Architecture was the favourite subject for the backgrounds 
of decorative figure subjects, as it tended to raise the 
character of the composition, and gave an added dignity 
to it, besides harmonising well with the building in which 
the work happened to be. A painted architectural frame- 
work to the picture was also very common in the decora- 
tion of wall surfaces, and this architectural painting, and 
the ornament which enriched it, was often of a very high 
order. Mention may be made of the remarkable series of 
frescoes in the Eremitani Chapel at Padua, also the 
decoration of the Piccolomini Library at Siena, by 

P.D. D 
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FROM CARVED OAK PANELS IN THE LOUVRE, PARIS. 

Pinturicchio, in which the pilaster decoration is painted 
to imitate rehef. In the latter instance, however, some 
of the pilasters have a coloured background or field, with 
the ornament in grisaille. (See Illustration, Fig. 5, page 37.) 
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THE ACANTHUS. 
In considering the construction of the so-called acanthus 
leaf of the Roman Corinthian cap, it will be seen at once 
that the representation is far removed from the natural 
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THE SETTING OUT OF THE ACANTHUS LEAF OF THE ROMAN 
CORINTHIAN CAPITAL, WITH SECTION. 

leaf. It differs in the principles of its construction and 
may be said to be an invention or creation of art. It 
differs in two ways ; first, the ribs of the natural leaf 
entirely disappear, and their place is taken by the pipes 
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which descend from each eye; secondly, they do not 
radiate and spring from the central stalk as do the ribs 
of the natural leaf, but run parallel to it and radiate both 
upwards and downwards. In its stability, harmony and 
fitness to its purpose it is, however, in complete conformity 
with the general laws of natural form. 

The first thing to be noticed after the general shape of 
the leaf, is its strong central stalk, tapering upwards from 
a broad base. The next thing is the position of the eyes, 
which are set at regular intervals, also tapering upwards, 
and following the contour of the leaf. These eyes are an 
important factor in all foliated ornament, as the edges 
serve to catch the light, and enclose pretty pieces of 
shadow, which give vivacity to the ornament. The next 
thing is the setting out of the pipes, and the character of 
these pipes depends upon the general character of the leaf, 
in fact they determine the character of the leaf. 

The next thing to be done is to set out the general 
outline of the leaflets, starting from the eyes. 

The foliation of the more severe styles, such as those 
of Mars Ultor, or Jupiter Stator at Rome, is known as the 
olive leaf variety, the lobes of the leaves assuming 
the pointed form of the olive leaf, and each lobe being 
hollowed out like a cup to throw a piece of shadow from 
its upper edge, and to catch a piece of contrasting light 
upon its lower. The bending over of the top of the leaf 
is for the same purpose ; its projection is considerable, and 
serves to throw a rich piece of shadow on the capital, with 
a corresponding piece of high light on the edge of the leaf. 
The section diagram given shows the general shape of the 
surface of the leaf, the projection of its pipes, b, b, b, b, and 
the depth of the undercut channels between, c, c, c. 

The acanthus leaf of the Corinthian cap naturally leads, 
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GRADATION IN ACANTHUS FOLIATION. 



to the consideration of tloe comprehensive subject of 
acanthus leaf ornament, and the foliated Arabesques so 
common in cinque-cento decoration. The well-known 
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storj- given by Vitruvius of the origin of the Corinthian 
cap may be dismissed at once as a fable. As a matter of 
fact, almost any natural serrated leaf, such as the chrysan- 
themum, poppy and other leaves, will suggest the kind 
of foliation with \\hich we are familiar in Roman and 
Renaissance ornament, while the bracts which encircle 
the buds of the hemlock, horned poppy and other plants 
suggest the nests which are indispensable to the continuity 
of ornamental growth. Common seaweed, too, will afford 
many suggestions of a freer foliated growth, such as is 
seen in the mantling of Gothic heraldry. 

In considering the foliation of the Trajan scroll, which 
may be taken as a typical example of Roman ornament, 
the first principle which strikes one is the important law of 
gradation — indeed this is a general principle in all foliated 
ornament, and is in strict conformity with natural laws. 
Upon referring to the diagram, it will be seen that, 
although the eyes, a, a, a, a, are about equidistant, both 
the leaflets and the individual serrations are arranged in 
progressive order ; and if we take the general mass of the 
leaf it becomes wider at the tip, as shown by the dotted 
lines. The edges, the general shape of which are shown 
in the diagram by the lines b, b, b, b, are very prominent 
and lap over the succeeding leaflet, which is cut away in 
order to give it prominence. The nests may be said to 
be double, and consist of a set of leaves which turn back- 
wards, and an inner set springing from the nest proper, 
and wrapping round the stalk and leaflets. 

The top or outside curve of the stalk is kept broad and 
simple in outline in order to emphasise the general curve 
of the scroll. 

In foliated ornament generally, some leaves gradate 
upwards, some downwards, some culminate in the middle, 
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but in all, the serrations are arranged in progressive order, 
and conform to the same law, which is the general law of 
nature. 

ARABESQUES. 

Owen Jones speaks of the " fatal facility for manufac- 
turing ornament which the use of the acanthus leaf 
engenders." The phrase is somewhat unfair, as the very 
essence of Italian Arabesque ornament is its spontaneity. 
The phrase may be applied with some show of reason to 
Holbein, who, although he may be said to have treated 
Arabesque in his drawings at Basle with more power than 
any individual artist, yet these drawings are a little thin 
in character, through being, as it were, " run off the reel ; " 
but, on the other hand, Stevens, who is the only modern 
artist who has treated Italian ornament with any show of 
originality, or who has sounded any new note in Italian 
ornament, was over-fastidious, and it may seem paradoxical 
to say that his work suffered from being taken too seriously. 
His spandril was intended to be a perfect piece of orna- 
ment, and no doubt should have been, considering the 
power of the artist and the amount of care expended upon 
the work. Its bosses, however, are too equal, the orna- 
ment generally is too involved, and the work suffers from 
over-elaboration. No one familiar with the work of 
Mantegna would accuse him of possessing a "fatal facility," 
yet a good deal of his Arabesque ornament, the foliage at 
any rate, has much the same character as Holbein's. 

Holbein produced a great quantity of Arabesque orna- 
ment and made designs for arms, jewellery, and even 
designed dresses for the ladies of Henry VIII. 's court. 
He designed Arabesque with great power and facility. The 
two examples given, which are free renderings in line from 
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his Basle drawings, will serve to give a general idea of the 
character of these Arabesques. They are usually made up 
of swags, festoons, cartouches, heraldry, foliated ornament 
and cherubs, often as embellishments of an architectural 
setting. He introduced Arabesques freely in the back- 
grounds of his pictures, and occasionally indulged his 
fancy to its utmost limit, as in the case of the picture of 
the Madonna and Child at Basle (an early work), which 
has a painted architectural framework with pilasters in 
which cherubs are starting out from the ornament across 
the limits of the border of the pilaster, and offering gifts, 
tablets, &c., to the subject of the picture. 

The decorations in the Loggia of the Vatican are 
amongst the most famous examples of Arabesque design. 
They were executed under the direction of Raphael by 
the most able of his numerous pupils, Giovanni da Udine, 
Perino del Vaga, Giulio Romano, Francesco Penni, and 
others. These Arabesques are in great part founded on, 
and to some extent intended to rival, the " Grottesque " 
decoration of the ancients, and consist of foliated scroll- 
work, in which naturalistic animals and birds are intro- 
duced, pilaster decoration with light architectural arrange- 
ments, terminal figures, festoons, cameos, &c., showing 
abundant fancy in their arrangement, great skill in their 
execution, but unfortunately little regard to proportion and 
scale, as will be at once seen by referring to the example 
illustrated (page 129). In this comparatively small but 
elaborate panel every single object introduced is of a 
different scale. The two boys at the top of the panel are 
larger in scale than the satyrs in the centre, who in their turn 
are larger than the female terminals below. Four cameos 
are introduced, each of a different scale, and the two ter- 
minals at the top of the panel present still another variation. 
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It is not always possible, and sometimes not even 
desirable, to keep to one uniform scale in a scheme of 
decoration, but it may be stated, in connection with this, 
that Sir Edward Poynter at South Kensington laid down 
a general rule or law that it was not desirable to introduce 
more than two variations of scale in a decorative work. 



TREATMENT OF WALL SURFACES. 

The various means with which a wall may be covered, 
treated, or decorated, are : — marble with inlay, of various 
colours and patterns; fresco or distemper; tapestry; wood- 
panelling and inlay ; wood-panelling in conjunction with 
fresco ; wood-panelling in conjunction with tapestry ; tiles; 
and bricks. A complete scheme of marble is unsuitable 
to this climate, besides being extremely costly, but if this 
formed the general decorative scheme, nothing but metal, 
brass or bronze, would be of sufficient dignity to be used 
for the doors, &c., with mosaic for the floors. Marble 
may, however, form part of the decorative scheme, for 
pillars, pilasters, dadoes, &c. ; in this event the intro- 
duction of wood and other substances would not be felt an 
anachronism. 

In the setting out of wall spaces for decoration, the first 
consideration is that of proportion. No precise rules can 
be laid down except those general rules which are common 
to all design. For as Unity and Variety constitute the 
two chief elements of Beauty, the highest Beauty may be 
said to be that which offers the greatest degree of Variety 
compatible with Unity. It is, however, very much a 
matter of individual feeling and power, as exceptions may 
be cited to almost every rule which can be laid down ; for 
instance, if a rectangular wall surface has to be divided up 
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for decoration, an equal division of the space would tend 
to monotony, and therefore would not be desirable, but this 
was, as a matter of fact, done in the famous " Paradiso" of 
Isabella D'Este, at Mantua. But the room was made the 
occasion for Mantegna's paintings, which are so distinctive 
in themselves that every other consideration seems 
secondary. The walls of a room are generally divided into 
the three parts, of frieze, dado, and the intervening space 
between, which may be called for present purposes the 
field. Very much, however, depends upon the shape of 
the wall itself, whether it be a square or oblong. If a 
square, a good proportion in the setting out would be, for 
the dado one-third, and for the frieze one-fifth of the whole 
height (Fig. 2). For an oblong, the dimensions of frieze 
and dado would be slightly smaller, in each case the space 
would be divided unequally, giving the larger dimension to 
the field (Fig. 3). If important figure decoration is intended, 
the three dimensions would be discarded, and the wall 
divided into two unequal spaces, as is the case of Benozzo 
Gozzoli's frescoes in the Riccardi Chapel at Florence (Fig. 4). 

In the illustration given from the Machiavelli Palace 
at Florence, which is a charming decorative scheme, the 
frieze with its several borders amounts to about two and 
a third of the whole height, the dado being dispensed with, 
unless the narrow border at the bottom can be considered 
as a dado. In this example the general colour scheme is 
low in tone, the frieze has a light red background, with 
olive green foliage thrown into relief by a dark grey orna- 
mental form behind. The trellis border is dark grey, and 
the diapered pattern on the wall alternate bands of red, 
blue, and green. 

Pompeian wall decorations show much skill and fancy 
in their general arrangement. The decorative scheme 
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WALL DECORATION IN THE MACHIAVELLI PALACE, FLORENCE. 
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usually consists of a dado about one-sixth of the whole 
height, upon which are placed broad pilasters dividing the 
wall into three or more panels, and surmounted by a frieze 
of varying width. 

In the best examples there is a gradation of colour 
downwards, from black in the dado to various shades of 
Venetian red, blue, and yellow in the panels, to yellow or 
white in the frieze (Fig. 5, page 50). Figures and light 
fanciful architecture are freely introduced, the figures 
painted in a more or less naturalistic manner, and all 
objects depicted are heightened with a warm shade of 
brown. These decorations are always painted in fresco 
or distemper, and are executed 'with a lightness and grace 
of touch which is impossible to convey in any reproduc- 
tion. For fuller information respecting these decorations 
the reader is referred to Zahn's exhaustive work on 
" Pompeii," which was published about 1840. 

In the decorations at the Earl of Carlisle's house in 
Kensington, of which a diagram of a portion is given, the 
frieze, which was painted by Sir Edward Burne- Jones, 
occupies about one-third of the whole height ; for the rest 
of the space, two-thirds is occupied by oak panelling. The 
frieze is painted on canvas and applied or cemented to the 
walls by means of a mixture of white lead and oil, which i 
is laid plentifully on the back of the canvas, and the paint- | 
ing pressed down with a cloth. This application of canvas 
to the decoration of wall surfaces has become a modern 
habit, and while it cannot be said to be so satisfactory in 
principle as actual wall painting, it offers certain advan- 
tages and conveniences. In the case of the great series of 
mural paintings in the Manchester Town Hall by Ford 
Madox-Brown, seven of the series were painted on the 
wall itself, by the process of spirit fresco known as the 
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Gambier- Parry process, the remaining five were painted in 
the same medium on a prepared canvas, which gave the 
texture of the wall surface. No doubt motives of con- 
venience induced this change of procedure. The painter 
was in advancing years, and the discomforts attendant 
upon working on a scaffold in a badly lighted hall in a 
dark and smoky city made the change necessary. 

The paintings occupy the spaces between the windows, 
and there is an oak dado round the hall of a hard, 
cast-iron character which often excited the ire of the 
painter. 

Almost within present recollection, and at the period of 
the very lowest ebb of the arts, it became the custom to 
line and cover the walls of a room with paper, and we have 
become so inured to it, through constant habit and fami- 
liarity, that we do not perceive its triviality. Everything 
depends, however, upon the circumstance of what we have 
to put or hang upon the walls. If any works of art of a 
delicate character are intended to be placed there, the 
recurring pattern of a wall paper, unless it be very 
unobtrusive, is disturbing, and means death to the said 
works of art. The practice of papering has, however, 
become so general, that the wall paper must be accepted 
as an accomplished fact, to be duly taken into consideration, 
and it must be admitted that, in the present state of the 
decorative arts, the wall paper possesses some advantages 
in the matter of convenience. 

Wall Papers. — An ordinary English wall paper is 
printed upon paper 22 inches wide, in lengths of 12 yards, 
the size of the actuajl printing being 21 inches, to allow for 
half an inch on either side for the block register, and also 
as a protection to the edges of the roll, one side being 
trimmed off by the paperhanger. The usual size of a wall 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING GENERAL SETTING OUT OF AN 
ALL-OVER PATTERN BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 
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paper design is 21 by 21 inches. Wall papers are printed 
from engraved or cut wood, blocks, either from rollers by a 
machine, or flat by hand. Each colour requires a separate 
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printing from a separate block. Any gradation of tone is 
arrived at by means of lines or dots. 

In designing for wall papers a small sketch is first made 
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to scale, and the first thing to do is to settle the principal 
masses of the designs, and the leading lines. The chief 
technical difficulty in wall paper designs is in the repeats. 
Designers usually start with a paper large enough to show 
the half of a repeat all round. (See Diagram, page 57.) 

If a pattern of more pronounced leading features be 
intended it is all the more necessary to settle the leading 
shapes and masses of colour in the first instance. If it is 
based on floral form the dispofeition of the flowers would 
naturally be one of the first considerations. 

The most usual way of proving the repeats and the 
joints of the design is to cut the design into four equal 
parts and transpose them. (See Diagram.) The lines of 
the design can by this means be easily made to fit, and, 
moreover, the designer can form a better idea of how the 
pattern will look on a wall. 

Designs are usually built upon either the square, the 
oblong or the diamond, and these shapes contain the 
unit of the design. In the illustration given it is an 
oblong. 

The repetition of many wall paper designs is based upon 
what is known as the drop. This is a system by which, 
without increasing the area of the design, the same object 
does not repeat in the same line until the actual design is 
twice repeated. The paperhanger, instead of hanging the 
second piece level with the first, allows it to drop one-half, 
one-third, or one-sixth of the depth of the design, according 
to the intentions of the designer. 

If the design drops one-half, the design becomes level 
or rights itself in the third piece ; if one-third, the design 
rights itself in the fourth piece ; if one-sixth, the design 
rights itself in the seventh piece. The half drop is, 
however, the most usual. 
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In designing for wall papers, as for other arts, the 
method of production and the limitations of the material 
must determine the character of the work. Much 
gradation of tone or naturalistic effect is to be avoided, 
and the thing to do is to go for those effects or 
qualities which the material and method is best able to 
produce. 

For a fuller elucidation of the subject the reader is 
referred to the admirable books by Mr. Lewis Day on the 
evolution of pattern. 

Glazed Tiles and Bricks. — Glazed tiles and bricks 
have been employed from a very early period for both 
interior and exterior decoration. Fragments have been 
found in the ruins of the most ancient cities, and the 
remarkable Frieze of Archers in coloured and glazed 
bricks, from the Palace of Susa, unearthed a few years 
ago, a reproduction of which is to be seen in the South 
Kensington Museum, shows to what extent this art 
was carried by the early Persians. Wall tiles are common 
to all the countries of the East, and the mosques of 
Persia and the important cities of Syria are covered with 
ornamental tiles of beautiful workmanship, both flat and 
in relief. The art was carried by the Arabs to Cairo, 
Spain, the Island of Majorca, and from thence into Italy. 
Persian tiles are characterised by great freshness of design 
of a semi-naturalistic character and a beautiful quality of 
colour, the prevailing colours being a rich blue, ohve 
green, a beautiful turquoise made from copper, and a 
brilliant red. 

Dutch tiles have a quality peculiarly their own; they 
are usually decorated with figures, landscapes, or ornament, 
in a blue made from cobalt. 

The tile of modern commerce is made from powdered 
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clay compressed by hydraulic pressure, in sizes varying 
from 4, 6 to 8 inches square. 



TREATMENT OF ROOFS AND CEILINGS. 

The subject of roofs and ceilings covers an enormous 
area and would require not one, but many volumes, to do 
it justice. Perhaps it will be well for convenience to 
divide the subject into two sections, namelj', those in 
which the ornament is part of the structure, as wood and 
stone, and those in which the ornamentation is super- 
imposed upon the structure, as mosaic, painting, plaster 
and paper. 

Wood no doubt formed the earliest materia.1 for roofing, 
as indeed for the building generally, as it is a material 
which is easily obtained and eas)- to work, and the earlier 
classic orders were founded on the principle of the more 
primitive wooden structures. 

The timbered roofs of the Gothic churches present an 
endless variety in their treatment, and good examples may 
be seen in most of the older churches. 

In the Perpendicular Gothic period, stone tracery 
^^■as carried to its utmost limit. What is kno%\n as fan 
vaulting consists of a series of inverted conoids spring- 
ing from the pillars, concave in shape, separated at the 
summits either by pendants or by lozenge-shaped panels. 
The whole \\as covered \\ith elaborate panelling. 
Examples may be seen in Henry VII. 's Chapel, West- 
minster Abbey ; King's College Chapel, Cambridge ; 
Gloucester Cathedral, and elsewhere. 

It has already been stated that the introduction of the 
round arch led to vaulted ceilings and to the dome, \\ ith 
its opportunities for decorative treatment and display-. 
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These opportunities were taken the fullest advantage of 
by the Byzantine architects in their sumptuous mosaic 
decorations. 
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ELIZABETHAN PLASTER CEILING FROM AUDLEY END. 



The uninterrupted space which a ceiling affords for 
purposes of decoration has always been a favourite field 
for the operations of the decorative painter, and elaborate 
examples are to be found all over Europe, the most famous 
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of which is the ceiHng of the Sistine Chapel at Rome, by 
Michael Angelo. The whole field of the ceiling was 
divided up architecturally, and an elaborate series of 
figure subjects from the Old Testament were painted in 
fresco. The work occupied about four and a half years. 

The plastered and stuccoed ceilings of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean architecture consist of geometrical panelling 
enriched by various ornamental devices. These ceilings 
form a very pleasant contrast to the oak panelling of the 
wall. 

Upon the introduction of wall papers, it became the 
fashion to paper the ceilings also. This practice has recently 
to some extent been discontinued, and plastered ceilings 
are again becoming the vogue. This seems to be an 
indication of a desire to return to the more dignified 
methods of decoration. 



FLOORS AND FLOOR COVERINGS. 

Floors may be of marble inlay, of mosaic, of tiles and 
bricks, or of wood, with wood inlay. Carpets, rugs, or 
skins may be used in conjunction with any of these. 

The difference between mosaic and marble inlay (which 
is a form of mosaic) is that while mosaic consists of the 
piecing together of small cubes or tessera, of hard sub- 
stance and of different colours, to form a pattern, and to 
serve as a covering for a floor, wall, or ceiling; marble 
inlay consists of the cutting of various stones to the shapes 
required by the pattern itself, and piecing them together. 
Both are, properly speaking, mosaic. 

Marble inlay and mosaic have been in use from very 
early times, from the time of the Pharaohs, in fact. We 
read in the Book of Esther of beds of gold and silver in 
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the Palace of Shushan, "upon a pavement of red, blue 

and white marble." 

Mosaic in its different forms was the favourite method 

of both Greeks and Romans in decorating their pavements 

and wall surfaces. Marble in- 
lay was also largely employed 
by the different countries of 
the East, notably India. 

With the Byzantines, mo- 
saic was the almost universal 
method for interior decoration, 
and magnificent examples may 
be seen at St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, St. Mark's at 
Venice, Torcello, Ravenna, and 
a number of churches in Rome. 
Mosaic was employed at 
different periods throughout 
the middle ages, and its prac- 
tice received a great impetus 
in the i6th century, when 
a large number of important 
works were executed in this 
method. The remarkable in- 
laid pavement in the Cathedral 
at Siena may be cited as an 
example, in which foliated 
ornament, figui-es and other 

devices are introduced with the most sumptuous effect. 
The material of mosaic is marble or other hard stones 

for pavements ; glass and ceramic for walls and vaults. 

Glass is by far the most brilliant, and any possible range 

of pigment can be obtained. 
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The material of mosaic offers several advantages over 
the different methods of mural decoration. It is practically 
indestructible. It possesses a brilliance far beyond any 
ordinary pigment, and the play of light on the surface 
enhances its brillianc}'. It is in complete harmony with 




MOSAIC PAVEMENT, MURANO. 

the general architectural scheme. It is comparatively 
easy to work. 

There are two systems of working mosaic. The one 
for bolder work, seen from a distance, is executed in situ. 
A paste or strong cement is laid over the wall, and the 
tessercB pressed into the cement exactly as one would paint 
a picture. In the other, a reverse of the design is traced 
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upon sheets of strong paper, the tessera placed face 
downwards upon the paper, and fastened to it with gum 
or paste. The sheets of tessera are afterwards cemented 

to the wall, and the paper 
is then easily removed from 
the face of the mosaic by 
damping. 

In each case a full-sized 
coloured cartoon is made. 

A variety of mosaic for 
pavements much employed 
in the early Christian 
churches is the well-known 
" Opus Alexandrinum," in 
which rectangular or cir- 
cular slabs of porphyry or 
serpentine are surrounded 
by geometrical patterns, 
composed of small cubes 
of coloured stones upon a 
white ground of marble. 

Encaustic tiles, much 
used for the paving of 
mediaeval Gothic churches, 
and which are still made 
and used at the present 
time, consist of an inlay 
of different coloured clays, 
which are afterwards burnt in the oven. The colours 
are usually orange and red, or red and black ; and 
occasionally red, black and orange are used in the same 
tile. They are practically indestructible, as the wear of 
the tile does not interfere with the pattern, which is inlaid 
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throughout the whole thickness of the tile, or practically 
so. The patterns are of necessity, from the method 
employed in the making, treated entirely simple and flat. 
The two illustrations given are characteristic examples. 



POTTERY. 

The art of the potter is one of the oldest arts practised 
by man. Adam was probably the first potter, although, if 
we may accept the Mosaic account, the various industrial 
arts do not appear to have made any particular headway 
until the advent of Tubal-cain. 

Every schoolboy will, however, remember how Robinson 
Crusoe, as soon as he had scooped out his hole in the rock 
which served him as shelter, began to experiment in the 
making of earthen vessels, and discovered by accident that 
the sand, which was silicious, vitrified in the fire and pro- 
duced a glaze, making the vessel lustrous and impermeable 
to liquids. 

Glazed pottery was made by the Egyptians from a very 
early period, and at all subsequent dates to the present 
time. 

The adaptability of clay, as manipulated by the hand 
of the potter upon his revolving wheel, is shown by the 
infinite variety of the forms of Greek and Etruscan pottery, 
in which refinement of form is carried to its highest point 
of development. 

In the graceful lines of the Greek amphora it will be 
seen that the harmonious proportion of its parts is the 
chief consideration. The most frequent form of amphora 
is round-lipped, turning slightly over, and has three 
handles, one large and two smaller ones. This type of 
vase is invariably decorated on one side only, with an 
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inferior subject on the shoulder. A variety of amphora 
has two handles only, generally fluted, springing from the 
neck. The lip is more saucer-like and turns up instead 
of over. These vases are usually decorated all round, 
with figures and ornament in black and red, the orna- 
ment displaying the greatest refinement of draughtsmanship 
and design. 

Greek vases are unglazed, or glazed so slightly that the 
glazing is scarcely apparent. It is supposed to have been ^ 
produced by a dilute aluminous soda glass, the greater 
portion of which was absorbed into the substance of the 
piece, increasing its hardness, and leaving only a faint 
polish on its surface. 

The substance known as Majolica obtains its name from 
the Island of Majorca, to which place the art was carried 
by the Arabs, and afterwards introduced into Italy. It 
is a hard buff earthenware, covered with a lead glaze, 
and largely employed during the 14th, 15th and i6th 
centuries. 

It is to the Delia Robbia family that the credit is 
generally given of being the first to employ majolica on 
an extended scale to the interior and exterior decoration 
of buildings, and a large number of works were produced 
by the different members of the family between the years 
1430 to 1520. The works were modelled in high relief, 
and an enamel, made from a preparation of tin, was 
employed in order to obtain a white surface, the dull buff 
colour of the body being ill-adapted for the display of 
coloured ornamentation. A number of fine examples of 
Delia Robbia ware are to be seen in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Pottery is far too extended a subject for all the various 
developments of the art to be even so much as noticed 
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here. In connection with modern pottery, however, it 
may be mentioned that there are two systems of decorating 
pottery, that which is done upon the bisque or unglazed 
surface, and afterwards glazed and fired, and that which 
is done over the glaze. Under-glaze colours represent the 
pure bases, and are sufficiently strong to withstand the 
great heat required for the complete fusion of the glaze. 
Over-glaze colours are mixed with a ^^ssy flux to enable 
them to adhere to, and partly assimilate with the glaze, 
but which weakens them considerably. If a piece of over- 
glaze painting were passed through the great heat of the 
glost oven, there would be practically nothing left. There 
is no possibility of comparison between the two processes 
in the matter of softness and quality. It must, however, be 
admitted that a greater delicacy of workmanship is obtain- 
able by work done on the glaze, which seems suitable to 
the more delicate wares, such as china and porcelain. 

Pottery appears to be the one craft which has remained 
practically untouched by the modern decorative art move- 
ment, although excellent work has been done recently by 
a few isolated individuals, such as De Morgan and others. 

The conditions which obtain at present in Staffordshire 
and elsewhere are simply deplorable. Hand work is 
practically non-existent, and its place is now taken by a 
system of lithographic transfers, which are printed from 
the stone on thin paper, in various pot colours, and sold 
by the gross to the various manufacturers to be clapped on 
the ware. 

In Staffordshire the old race of potters, who took a 
pride in their productions apart from trade considerations, 
have become practically extinct, and it would require 
another large-minded enthusiast like Josiah "Wedgwood 
to bring about any change. 
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STAINED GLASS. 

It must be understood that stained glass is a mosaic of 
diiferent pieces of coloured glass held together by means 
of bands or strips of lead. (See Illustration of section of 
lead.) These leads are in turn strengthened by iron bars 
of varying thickness, from about one-third of an inch to 
one inch, according to the size of the window, running 
transversely across the window at intervals of fifteen inches 
or more. The colours introduced in the window are the 
colours of the glass itself, that is to say, if blue drapery is 
introduced, blue glass is used, if it is red drapery, red glass 
is used, and so on. White glass, known as antique or 
cathedral glass, which is really of varying tints of pale 
green, quite low in tone, and only partially transparent, is 
generally used for the flesh. There is, however, a sub- 
stance known as put-metal, which is of two kinds, that 
which is of the same metal throughout, or that in which 
different colours are flashed over other colours. This flash 
may be lightened or removed by means of fluoric acid. 
The natural tints of flesh may be produced by means of 
pot-metal. The only colour pigment used in glass paint- 
ing is brown, which is used for the shading and tracing of 
all the parts, flesh, drapery and accessories. 

There are also stains of varying tints of yellow, which 
are made from a preparation of silver, and are used upon 
the white glass to stain diapers, hair or other parts, for the 
purpose of further enrichment. The stain is applied to 
the back of the glass. 

Each different colour must necessarily be surrounded 
by lead, and large surfaces of one colour must be sub- 
divided by lead in order to enable the glass cutter to work 
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THE LEADING OF STAINED GLASS. 
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the glass easily, and to prevent breakages in the firing and 
leading of the glass. 

The rationale of stained glass designing is as follows : — 
A small colour sketch design is made, usually to the scale 
of one inch to the foot, the chief consideration in these 
small colour sketches being to settle the disposition of 
the masses of colour and the general arrangement of the 
design. The position of the iron strengthening bars must 
also be settled in these small sketches. In single figures it 
is a comparatively simple matter to arrange the bars so that 
they shall not run across important parts, such as heads and 
hands, but in a composition of figures it is necessary to keep 
the bars in mind while arranging the figures. As a matter 
of fact, the bars are usually set out first and their position 
altered wherever the exigencies of the design demand it. 

A full-sized cartoon in monochrome is then prepared, 
in which all the different details, and especially the lead 
lines, are carefully worked out. The leading is, in fact, 
one of the first things to be considered. These cartoons 
are usually done either in wash (bistre) or charcoal ; 
which latter method is more suitable for work on a 
large scale, as charcoal seems to induce finer style. The 
lead lines of the cartoon are then traced upon tracing 
cloth, the centre of the lead line being followed. This 
forms the working drawing ; the glass cutter works from 
this, and cuts his glass (which has been carefully selected 
to suit the various colours required) just within the lines, 
to allow for the thickness of the core of the lead. The 
pieces of glass are then set up on a large sheet of plate 
glass by means of pieces of wax, and placed in front of the 
light. It should be stated that the traced line-work is 
usually done by placing the separate pieces of glass upon 
the cartoon and the lines traced through the glass. The 
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mediums used are, for the line-work, turpentine, fattened 
and made workable by oil of turpentine, or japanners' gold 
size, and water with a little gum for the mattes or tints. 

After a little skill is acquired, glass painting is very 
pleasant and attractive; any degree of modelling and 
variation of tone may be obtained by working upon the 

flat matte of colour 
with a stiff hog- 
hair brush; the 
lights may be fur- 
ther heightened by 
means of a pointed 
stick or quill. 

The glass is then 
sent to the kiln for 
firing, and after- 
wards, if it requires 
no re-painting and, 
as a consequence, no 
re- firing, it is placed 
in the hands of the 
lead-worker to be 
put together, the 
joints of the leads 
being soldered, and 
the leads filled up by means of a cement to make the 
window firm and water-tight. The cement is a mixture 
of white and red-lead, whitening and lampblack, with the 
addition of dryers and oil. It should be stated that for 
convenience, large windows are leaded in sections, which 
are afterwards joined together. 

It should be mentioned that what is known as a white 
line, cross-leaded at intervals (see Illustration), should run 
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round the whole window in order to detach the design 
from the stonework, or woodwork, as the case may be. 
The width of the white line varies according to the size of 
the window, from a quarter of an inch to an inch. 

As for the historical part of stained glass, unlike 
sculpture, fresco, or pottery, it is comparatively a modern 
art. There is no evidence of any stained or painted glass 
prior to the loth century. No mention of a painted 
window certainly dates anterior to the Christian era, and 
it is probable that for nearly a thousand years after the 
advent of our Lord the art was unknown. 

The Church in the middle ages, however, took the art 
under the aegis of its patronage and protection, and so 
rapidly did it arrive at a certain perfection, that instead of 
being a gradual growth, like painting and sculpture, it 
started at once mature, and, as one writer very aptly 
says, " Sprang all armed, like Athene from the brain 
of Zeus." 

The different styles or periods through which the art 
passed may be broadly divided into three. 

The earliest period, from about 1200 to 1280, was a 
development of Norman influences. The character of 
it is nearly allied to heraldry. It abounds in symbolism 
and is at once the most superb and magnificent of all the 
styles ever attempted in this art. The general scheme of 
decoration consists of a series of medallions or panels, 
circular or lozenge and other shaped, containing subjects, 
arranged in a symmetrical manner, and embedded in a 
mosaic ornamental ground formed of rich colours. The 
leading colours are ruby and sapphire, the quality of 
which is unrivalled in any subsequent period of the art. 
Examples of this period of glass may be seen both at 
Salisbury and Canterbury, at the east side of Ely and 
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north transept of York Cathedrals ; in France, at the 
Cathedrals of Chartres and Sens. 

The second period, or so-called Decorated style, 1280 
to about 1380, differed largely from the preceding one in 
the vaulting and formation of the windows^ The principle 
of medallions was partially retained, but the system of 
minute and elaborate mosaics almost entirely disappeared. 

The third period, which is generally known as the 
Perpendicular style, 1380 to 1530, was wholly confined to 
this country. In some respects glass reached its highest 
development during this period, but at the same time it 
must be said to mark the beginning of the decline. Mosaic 
medallions and geometrical forms of enrichment were now 
entirely abandoned, and a much greater fancy and freedom 
of arrangement was permitted. The glass of this epoch 
was much thinner and more fragile in substance than in 
the preceding ones, some of it less thick than that used 
at the present day. There are few important churches in 
this country which do not possess some remains of Per- 
pendicular glass, so very extensively was the art practised 
during this period. As an example the great east window 
of York Minster may be cited. Amongst the more 
important stained glass which was executed about the 
close of the 15th or beginning of the i6th century are the 
justly celebrated windows of the little Church of Fairford, 
in Gloucestershire. These windows are of Flemish work- 
manship. A great deal of romance has grown about and 
in connection with them. They were supposed to have 
been captured at sea, and no less a person than Albert 
Diirer is credited by some authorities (erroneously, 
however) with having supplied the cartoons for them. 
These windows, twenty-eight in number, are amongst the 
very finest specimens of this period of the art, and any 
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reader who wishes to make their more intimate acquaint- 
ance can do so in the pages of the admirable monograph 
by the Rev. J. G. Joyce. 

From the i6th century downwards glass, in common 
with the majority of other forms of decoration, gradually 
declined, and it is only within recent date that stained 
glass has been rescued from the oblivion which had over- 
taken it for so many centuries, and during the last forty 
years or so the art has recovered much of its lost beauty, 
both as to design and material. 

Simultaneously with this English renaissance of glass, 
the Americans have been trying to strike out an entirely 
new path for themselves, and they have unquestionably 
succeeded in producing something which has at least the 
merit of novelty. 

The material of American glass, such as is produced by 
Messrs. Louis C. Tiffany, Mr. La Farge and others, is 
rather handsome, and has a certain richness and even 
splendour of appearance. It is characterised by certain 
roughnesses of surface, inequalities of thickness, bubbles, 
corrugations and the like. Very excellent effects are 
obtained by flashing one colour over another in streaks 
and waves. This produces a figuring on the glass which 
is very interesting. Mr. La Farge makes an opalescent 
glass with certain jewel-like qualities rendering it as 
valuable by night as well as by day. 

This ingenious gentleman is said to have introduced 
several other improvements in the working of glass (which 
he has no doubt duly patented). One is, fusion of the 
different pieces of glass ! ! rendering leads unnecessary ! ! ! 

This is an amusing travesty of the very principles on 
which the art should be founded. If there is one thing 
more than another which is distinctly characteristic of 
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stained glass it is the lead lines. These should always be 
insisted upon, and can hardly be too much insisted upon, 
as nothing strengthens a design more than fearless leading. 
This doing away with leads illustrates very well the 
difference in spirit between American and English glass. 
Burne-Jones is said to have declared that it gave him 
absolute pleasure to draw a lead line right across a face. 

There are two things of paramount importance in stained 
glass : — lead and iron. Our business, therefore, in this, as 
in other arts, is to accept frankly the limitations which 
the material imposes on us, to make no attempt to 
minimise or conceal these things, but to make them an 
effective element of any design. Leads are, indeed, of 
the greatest service to the designer. If it be necessary 
to emphasise a particular form, there is no better way 
than by running a lead line round it. A lesson which we 
learn from the old glass painters is, however, never to 
lead completely round a form, especially in ornament, 
as it tends to hardness of effect. An example of what is 
meant is given in the illustration of the piece of drapery ; 
if the turnover of the drapery represented a different 
colour, as a matter of course, a lead line would have to be 
run along its edge, but if the whole piece of drapery were 
of the same colour, it is a good plan to run the line half- 
way and stop it by a cross-lead. Variety is arrived at by 
this means. An alternate way of leading this piece is 
given by the dotted lines. A fault in the work of one or two 
modern artists, whose work is in other respects extremely 
skilful, is to divide up the drapery of a figure irrespective of 
its leading lines, or without taking them into consideration, 
and the appearance is that of a figure behind a grill. The 
leads should form an integral part of the design. Leading 
I'equires the greatest possible care and consideration. 
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The Illustration given of the cartoon of the three angels 
explains itself. It was done for a well-known firm of 
glass workers. It will be noticed that in two instances 
the heads and the nimbi are made in one piece of glass, 
the nimbi being white with yellow stained ornament. 
If the nimbi were coloured, the 
heads would have to be leaded 
round. In the centre figure the 
head is draped with coloured 
drapery ; the head has, there- 
fore, to be leaded. 

In the composition of a 
number of figures which are 
not large, several heads coming 
together, as often happens, may 
be leaded in one piece. of glass, 
and often look better so, rather 
than leading each head sepa- 
rately. This is another instance 
of the principle above mentioned 
of not leading completely round 
every form. 

It will readily be gathered 
from the foregoing that any 
attempt at naturalistic effects 
in glass is a mistake, that the 

thing must be treated as a piece of decoration, as a 
piece of architecture in fact. Lines, long continuous Hnes, 
are always most effective in stained glass, especially in 
Church work. Burne-Jones knew well the value of con- 
tinuous lines in glass, and his work owes much of its fine 
style to its frank recognition of the decorative principle. 

There may be said to be two systems of stained glass. 
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PLAIN GLAZING, FROM ST. GERVAIS AND LISIEUX. 
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The one is to load up each portion of the window, flesh, 
drapery, and background with the brown pigment, 
focussing the Hghts as far as possible, and obtaining 
something of a Rembrandtesque quality. The other is 
to reduce the amount of colour as far as possible, using the 
glass as pure as possible, and thus obtaining the maximum 
amount of light which the window will give. This latter 
method approaches what is known as plain glazing, a method 
which has been revived of late by architects and largely 
made use of, especially for domestic work. In plain glazing 
no painting whatever is used; it is simply a mosaic of 
different coloured glass. In earlier work it was usually kept 
very simple, both in form and in the number and amount 
of colours used. (See Illustrations given from St. Gervais 
and Lisieux.) Recently, however, all kinds of subjects 
have been treated ; even landscape of a flat decorative 
character has been treated quite successfully, as the figuring 
of modern glass may be made to supply to a great extent 
the variety which was obtained by the colour pigment. 

The possibilities of plain glazing are, however, by no 
means exhausted, and it may be said to have a future. 



MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 

Monumental brasses have a certain affinity with stained 
glass in the character of their subjects, and in the severity 
which is imposed by the nature of the material. The 
engraving or making of a brass consists in the cutting or 
gouging of lines upon a metal plate or plates, the parts 
sunk or incised being filled in with a black enamel or 
encaustic substance, and colour by means of enamel often 
introduced in parts. Brasses form excellent examples 
for study in their general decorative treatment, the 
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INCISED MONUMENTAL SLAB.— FRENCH GOTHIC, 
CIRCA 1350. 
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BRASS OF MARTIN DE VISCH. BRUGES, 1452. 
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treatment of the drapery being exceedingly fine, especially 
in the earlier examples, which depend for their effect upon 
expressive outline, usually contrasted with rich diapered 
backgrounds. The later brasses exhibited a tendency 
towards a freer and more pictorial treatment, and much 
cross-hatching was used for the purpose of expressing 
relief, with a corresponding loss of simplicity and dignity- 
The brass of Martin de Visch, Bruges, of which an illus- 
tration is given, is an excellent example of the treatment 
of heraldry, both in the tunic and in the mantling. 

The use of brasses dates from the early part of the 
13th century, and fine examples were produced up to the 
end of the 15th century, when the art began to decline. 
In the i8th century the use of brasses ceased, but the art 
has been recently revived with some success. 

FURNITURE. 

Furniture is another of those important divisions of the 
industrial arts which are so extensive that they can be 
little more than glanced at here. 

Furniture may be said to date before architecture, since, 
if one happens to live in a tent, one must have something 
more than the mere ground to sit upon, to feed from, and 
to store one's goods in. 

Wood has universally been regarded and adopted as 
the material for the various articles of domestic and other 
furniture on account of its adaptability, and general fitness. 
Ivory has been used for chairs of state, &c., and largely 
used as an inlay, together with other materials. Bronze 
and marble were used by the Greeks, who had a great 
variety of ornamental furniture, such as candelabra, tripods, 
braziers, stools, couches, &c., numerous examples of which 
are preserved in the British Museum. 
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ASSYRIAN CHAIR FROM A BAS-RELIEF 
AT NINEVEH. 




GREEK CHAIR. 
(hope's " COSTUMES OF THE ANCIENTS.") 



P.D. 
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On referring to the example given of a Greek chair from 
Hope's " Costumes of the Ancients," it will be seen that the 
chair has undergone little structural modification since 
the classic times, and has usually been some form of stool 

or seat with a back 
to afford rest for the 
upper portion of the 
body. 

The famous chair or 
throne of St. Peter in 
the Church of St. Peter 
at Rome is, with the 
exception of the Greek 
bronze furniture above 
alluded to, the earliest 
example of furniture in 
existence, and is made 
of wood overlaid with 
carved ivory and gold. 
The back is architec- 
tural, with a row of 
columns and a pedi- 
^ mental top. 

Another celebrated 

chair is in the Louvre, 

and is said to have 

been made for King 

Dagobert about 630. It is of bronze, gilt, and a copy is 

to be seen in the South Kensington Museum. 

Few examples of the furniture of the earlier mediaeval 
period remain, and we are mainly indebted to pictures, 
manuscripts and other records for our knowledge of it. 
During the Italian Renaissance much ornate carved 




SHIELD-BACK i8tH CENTURY CHAIR, 
PROBABLY BY HEPPLEWHITE. 
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furniture was made, consisting of chairs, seats, tables, 
cassone, cabinets, &c., as well as the various furnishings 
of the church, such as choir-stalls, screens, &c. The 
South Kensington Museum is rich in examples of the 
furniture of this period. A large quantity of excellent 
furniture was produced during what may be called the 
English Renaissance of furniture in the i8th century, by 
such men as Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite, 
and a chair in the style of the latter designed, if not 
actually made by him, is illustrated. Since this period 
furniture has shared the fate of the rest of the decorative 
arts. 
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THE BOOK AND ITS DECORATION. 

Books may be broadly divided into two great classes, 
those written by the hand of the scribe or caligrapher, 
which were often illuminated in a more or less sumptuous 
manner, and those which were printed from a moveable 
metal type, and which were often illustrated by the various 
reproductive processes of engraving upon wood or metal. 
There was, however, some degree of overlapping, as for 
some time after the invention of printing in the middle 
of the 15th century, it was a common practice for the 
margins of printed books to be illuminated by hand, and 
spaces were left in the type for the insertion of initials in 
colours and gold. 

The earliest books were of the character of monumental 
inscriptions, such as the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, 
and the tables upon which Moses wrote his ten command- 
ments, which were of stone. 

Tablets of ivory and metal were in common use with 
the Greeks and Romans, but the earliest flexible material 
was that which the Egyptians made from the leaves or 
outer coatings of the stalk of the papyrus plant, from 
which is derived our present word paper. Parchment and 
vellum was employed after papyrus, and paper was made 
from cotton or linen as early as the gth century. 

One of the most remarkable of the early books which 
have come down to us is the Papyrus of Hunefer, or " Book 
of the Dead," now in the British Museum, and of which the 
Museum authorities have published a handsome facsimile. 
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It measures i8 feet by 13! inches, and is composed of three 
layers of papyrus of a fine light colour, and was written 
during the reign of Seti I. (about B.C. 1370), by Hunefer, 
who was an overseer of the palace and a royal scribe. 

This book is a remarkable example of expressive line 
work, and is extremely beautiful in its simple arrangements 
of colour, and its colour quality. 

The art of the caligrapher and illuminator was widely 
cultivated by the monks of the middle ages. A great 
style of illumination was developed in the monasteries of 
Ireland before the conversion of the English to Christianity, 
and a number of remarkable books were produced, the 
•most famous of which are "The Book of Kells," "The 
Book of Durrow," "The Gospels of Lindisfarne and 
St. Chad," and many others, the chief characteristics of 
the decoration of these books being intricate interlace- 
ments, ribbon work, elaborate spirals and grotesques (see 
Illustrations of grotesque from Cotton MS., British Museum, 
p. 174, and spiral from "The Book of Durrow," p. 114), 
the whole being wrought in a beautiful colour harmony 
of a low-toned kind, gold and silver being occasionally 
introduced. 

From the loth to the 15th century a constant succession 
of beautiful illuminated books were produced, the general 
character, however, of the ornamentation exhibiting a 
gradual decline from about the end of the 12th century, 
the fragment given on p. 126, as an example of sub- 
ordination, being of the 14th century. 

In the middle of the 15th century an event occurred 
which was destined to exercise a most material influence 
upon the book, for good or for evil, or for both, i.e., the 
invention of printing, A comparison of either of the 
examples given from the earlier printed books, with the 
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illuminated page opposite, will serve to show what a poor 
exchange the printed type was to the exquisite hand 
writing of the finest periods. 

The printed book was, however, the natural outcome 
of the general demand for increased facilities for the 
dissemination of knowledge ; and while no mechanical 
production can be expected to vie with the productions 
of nature's great machine, the human hand, the printed 
book had its uses and advantages, at any rate it came 
to stay, 

Coeval with the invention of printing was the rise of the 
art of the engraver both of wood and metal (although 
the art of engraving existed, in some form or another, long 
before the 15th century), and from the date of the first 
book issued by Gutenberg, in 1454, to the end of the i6th 
century a large number of fine printed books were issued. 

One of the most famous of the early printed books 
is the " Hypnertomachia Poliphili," printed by Aldus at 
Venice in 1499. It was illustrated by a series of 168 
woodcuts, the designs for which have been attributed to 
various famous artists. The type is Roman of a fine 
character. 

The page illustrated from the " Gesta Petri Mocenici 
of Cepio" is quite perfect in proportion and arrangement, 
and the border is designed with a full consideration of the 
decorative value of the type. The page from the " Quatri- 
reggio of Frezzi " is less satisfactory ; the woodcut, 
although fine in character, is too small for the type, and 
the initial evidently not designed for the page, but most 
probably formed part of the printer's stock ornaments. 

The decoration of books shared the fate of the rest of 
the decorative arts, and exhibited a gradual decline from 
the end of the i6th century. Towards the close of the 




ILLUSTRATION TO TENNYSON's "ELAINE" (r. H. RUSSELL, NEW 
YORK, igoo). — "process" REPRODUCTION OF A PEN DRAWING 
BY G. WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD. 
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i8th century the work of Thomas Bewick infused new Hfe 
into the art of wood engraving, and about the same time 
WilHam Blake was issuing his remarkable productions 
under the most adverse circumstances. Blake's work, 
however, exercised no influence upon his time ; its true 
value is only now beginning to be appreciated, nearly a 
century after his death. 

About the middle of the 19th century a number of able 
artists in this country were designing for book illustration, 
and a distinct school of reproductive wood engraving sprang 
up, which lasted until the introduction of the various 
photographic processes about twenty years ago. 

For all practical purposes reproductive wood engraving 
may now be said to be dead, the present tendency being 
in the direction of cheapness and rapidity of production. 
The pen of the draughtsman, together with the camera, 
has taken the place of the engraver's burin. 

A number of praiseworthy efforts have, however, been 
recently made to revive the art of original wood engraving, 
and some interesting and even admirable work has been 
done. 

Our own age has also witnessed a revival of fine 
printing. Such a book as the Kelmscott " Chaucer" must 
be admitted to rival the finest productions of the printers 
of the past. 

The subject of lettering may also be considered in con- 
nection with that of the printed page. This subject also 
has received some attention during recent years. Several 
books dealing with lettering as an art have been issued, 
and a distinct advance has been made in the direction of 
forming a better standard of taste, and stimulating interest 
in the earlier and finer forms of both Roman and Gothic 
lettering. 




L J. 

LETTER G, FROM AN ALPHABET BASED ON THE LETTERS OF THE 
INSCRIPTION ON THE TRAJAN COLUMN, ROME. (PUBLISHED BY 
THE AUTHOR.) 
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The chief difference between old Roman capitals and 
the modern variety with which we are familiar, in our 
books, magazines and newspapers, lies in the matter of 
proportion, the modern letters all being substantially 
alike in bulk, and occupying an equal space. In all old 
capitals, however, the round letters occupy nearly twice 
the amount of space of the square letters, thus establishing 
a greater variety in an inscription ; moreover, the thickest 
and thinnest parts of the round letters are not in the centre 
of the curve, as in the modern, but are placed above and 
below the centre as the case may be. The curves them- 
selves are not simply geometrical curves, but carefully 
considered quantities which impart a character to the 
letter which no mechanical construction can give. 

The example of the letter G, illustrated on p. 96, 
forms part of an alphabet of Roman capitals which was 
carefully enlarged from the inscription on the Trajan 
Column, Rome, and which inscription, upon the whole, 
may be considered as the finest in character and propor- 
tion of any Roman letters available. 



BOOK COVERS. 

The materials which have been used for the binding and 
covering of books in the earlier times when the book was a 
precious possession are, — gold, silver, and ivory, often set 
with jewels. In later times, leather, at the present time, 
leather, for the more expensive works ; cloth, and paper. 

Few of the early bindings have come down to us, as the 
richness and intrinsic value of the coverings was generally 
fatal to their preservation. Some very fine late Byzantine 
examples are preserved in the Treasury of St. Mark's, 
Venice, one of which is illustrated. A fine example of 
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early binding is the " Textus " cover in the South 
Kensington Museum, which is in repousse gold and 
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filigree, with plaques of cloisonne enamel, and set with 
stones. It is German, probably of the 12th century. 

Leather has always, from the 12th century downwards, 
been a favourite material for the binding of books, and 
the decoration of these leather bindings consists of the 
impress of steel tools, cut to the shapes required, to form 
a more or less repeating pattern, the tools forming the 
unit of the design. 

The earliest English leather binding, and a very fine 
example, is that of the Gospel of St. John, in the library 
of Stonyhurst College, and dates from the loth century. 

In the i6th century a number of craftsmen were pro- 
ducing important work, the most celebrated being 
Maioli, Grolier and De Thou. In England during the 
reign of Henry VIII., one John Reynes flourished, and in 
the middle of the i8th century Roger Payne was pro- 
ducing admirable binding. 

During the last twenty years or so a revival of interest 
in fine binding has set in, and a number of able craftsmen 
are doing excellent work. 

Embroidered covers were common during the i6th and 
17th centuries, and were elaborately worked in silk, gold 
thread, and occasionally pearls. 

In the cloth bindings which are so usual at the present 
time the ornamentation is impressed with a brass stamp, 
cut to the design required. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF ORNAMENT. 

The Straight Line. — This is the simplest elemental 
form. A series of perpendicular lines drawn between 
two horizontal lines produce what may be called the 
most primitive form of ornamental expression (i). Fig. i 
may be varied almost indefinitely. The next step is dia- 
gonal (2) ; and by doubling this we get the feather pattern 
so common in savage ornament (3) ; then the lines may be 
alternated (4) ; and the next is got by using the triangular 
form instead of the square (5). The two following varia- 
tions are obtained by a combination of the triangle and the 
square (6 and 7). Diagonals meeting, in the next, 
give the appearance of a plait (8). • Contrast may be 
obtained by doubling the quantity of lines (9) ; also by 
varying the thickness (10) ; and by thickening the dividing 
lines of the pattern (11). A simple way of obtaining 
contrast is the following (12), which when doubled 
gives a very effective ornament (13) ; a stronger degree 
of contrast may be obtained by blackening alternate 
squares (14). An^ this leads us to the extensive 
subjept of tiled, tesselated and mosaic pavements, 
which are mostly based upon geometric arrangements 
of the straight line. A good and effective example is 
shown in the geometric tile pavement, p. 105, which is a 
combination of the oblong and square, the effect of which 
is improved when seen in perspective. 

We now come to that large class of diapers based upon 
geometrical forms, in which straight lines are of necessity 
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employed. The principle of development is precisely the 
same as in the case of borders. 

Commencing with the square, we divide the first with 
two lines, and obtain variety by dividing the next square, 
diagonally (i) ; a still simpler, indeed, the simplest 
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possible division of the squares is the next following (2) ; 
and another simple way is (3). This leads in the 
direction of frets and key patterns, of which there is 
an immense variety. 
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Beginning with a simple alternation of straight lines, 
we get the above (4) ; by adding a joint we get the key 
pattern (5) ; and by adding another joint we get the Greek 
fret (6). 
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6. 7. 

Another variety of fret is obtained by the use of a form 
resembling the letter T (7), and this can be developed in 
the same way as the former examples. 
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Almost all these patterns may be varied by the simple 
means of placing the lines on the diagonal (8 and 9). 

The Circle. — This form may be treated in a similar 
manner to that of the straight line, and is capable of 
almost as many variations. First, a simple sequence 
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of circles just touching one another (i) ; then slightly 
overlapping (2) ; then the overlapping of circles just 
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3- 4- 

touching each other (3) ; then an alternate series of small 
and large circles (4). 

P.D. H 
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This leads to the large class of interlacing patterns 
formed on the circle, and also to the guilloche (5) ; from 
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ORNAMENT DERIVED FROM THE CIRCLE. 
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this to the strap pat- 
tern, which may be 
called a broken double 
guilloche (6). 

The circle is the 
element of an inex- 
haustible series of all- 
over patterns, of which 
the simplest are the 
four (7, 8, 9, 10) given 
on the opposite page. 
Development may be proceeded with on the same 
principle as on the border. 

It must not be forgotten that variety and contrast is 
readily obtained by the use of the straight line and circle 
in conjunction with each other. The variations are infinite, 
and the student should endeavour to invent his own 
combinations on the method or principle above indicated. 



GEOMETRIC TILE PAVEMENT. 





PARALLEL LINES IN THE DECORATION OF POTTERY. 
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A Zig-zag is a triangular wave, and forms the leading 
motive of much continuous border pattern. It plays an 
important part in most primitive ornament. 




ZIG-ZAG, 



MEANDER. 




SHIELDS FROM SERLIO'S " FIRST BOOK OF ARCHITECTURE '' 
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A Meander may be called a blunted zig-zag. It is 
the principle of all climbing plant growth, and may be said 
to form the best leading motive for continuous border 
patterns in which a sense of growth is required. 

Imbrication is scale work, and is obviously derived 
from nature, from the scales of fishes, the feathers of 
birds, and the structure of insects and shell-fish. It is 
a common ornament of the cuirass and shield, and 
is used in the ornamentation of mouldings, roofs and 
pillars. 

Shields of all kinds are introduced freely in ornament. 




CARTOUCHE. 



either as trophies, or as forming an integral part of the 
ornament itself. 

A Cartouche is an ornamented shield or tablet, with 
the edges cut up, perforated and ornamented in various 
ways, and was developed to an extravagant extent in the 
later styles of ornament, especially during the French 
Renaissance. 
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A Patera is a little button, used to suspend and sustain 
festoons, trophies, &c., and may be either plain or orna- 
mented, according to requirements. 

A Rosette is a larger pTttera and is more usually made 
up of leaves rather than floral forms. It plays an important 
part in all foliated ornament. 

Swags and Festoons are of various kinds, and are 
composed of ribbons, reels, beads variously ornamented, 
leaves, fruit and flowers. 

Masks play a great part in all Renaissance and much 
classic ornament, and are often grotesque. 

Labels and Scrolls are of great variety, and are 
used for inscriptions, &c. Good examples of ornamental 
scrolls are to be found in Hans Burgkmair's " Triumphs of 
Maximillian." 

Spirals. — The spiral or scroll is one of the most im- 
portant elements of decoration, and the leading motive 
of some of the most beautiful ornament. It has its origin 
in natural forms, and is seen to perfection in the 
convolution of shells. It is also remarkably well illus- 
trated in the ram's horn and horns of other animals, 
which often form true spirals, as in the case of the 





koodoo and many African and other fauna ; in snakes ; 
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in the tendrils of plants ; in the intertwining of climbing 
plants, and in plant growth generally ; in wave form and 




the eddies ot water ; in the tresses of human hair ; and 
in the curling of smoke from a fire. 

In art, the earliest known example of the spiral is that 
on an Egyptian scarab of the 5th dynasty, in which the 
spiral is used to enclose an inscription or hieroglyph. 
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It will be observed that the lines are interrupted at each 
spiral. This is the case in a large number of scarab 
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spirals (i). The next illustration is a continuous spiral 
with a hieroglyph on either side (2). 

Fig. 3 shows the spiral considerably developed, and 
is a very good instance of the detached or interrupted 
spiral. 
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In the fourth illustration the spiral is combined with 
the lotus, a continuous coil with flowers and buds in 
the spaces. 







In the first scarab work, however, the spiral is a single 
continuous line forming the whole pattern, the line being 
made endless. Fig. 2 is a simple example. 

The Egyptians showed an inexhaustible fertility of inven- 
tion in the designing of these spirals, the variety being 
practically unlimited. It will be noticed that even at 
this early time, 3000 or 4000 B.C., the principle of even 
distribution is observed. 

In connection with these scarab spirals it is interesting 
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FROM FRONTISPIECE OF EPISTLE OF 
JEROME, " BOOK OF DURROW." — 
CELTIC, ABOUT 550 A.D. 



to note that patterns 
almost identical with 
these occur in the 
earlier Scandinavian 
bronze age (about 
1000 B.C.) ; indeed, 
spirals play a very 
important part, both 
in Scandinavian and 
Celtic ornamentation. 
The next illustra- 
tion is the Egyptian 
wave scroll (i), to- 
gether with the Greek 
modification of it (2). 
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EGYPTIAN SPIRALS. 
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Again we note the same idea occurring to peoples 
widely separate, the next figure (3) being taken from ancient 
Mexican pottery, the wave form being crossed at intervals 
by bands, and a leaf border added below. 

Another motive in Egyptian borders (4) is a kind ot 
spiral or wave pattern, starting from a series of small 




HINGE FROM ST. ALBANS ABBEY. 

circles, with a little leaf attached to the lower edge; this 
merges into the guilloche. 

The Egyptians developed the spiral in another direction, 
as a continuous decoration for wall and ceiling surfaces, 
also for textiles. The continuous coil pattern (i) 
forms part of the decoration in relief on a column, 
the intervening spaces being filled in with two colours 
alternately for contrast. A simpler arrangement on the 
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same principle, the plan being rhombic instead of square, 
is shown (2), and a chequered pattern for cloths (3). 

Perhaps the most perfect example of the spiral in orna- 
ment is that of the capital of the Greek Ionic column (see 
Illustration, Ionic order), in which the front and back faces 
of the cushion of the cap take the form of large •volutes, 
reaching below the bottom of the capital, forming true 
shell spirals. 
The four ears of the Corinthian cap also take the form 

of spirals and serve as 
a very good contrast to 
the foliated work round 
the bell of the capital 
(see Illustration, Greek 
Corinthian order, page 
23). In the Roman order 
the volutes form a still 
stronger contrast to the 
foliated work below. 

The spiral form plays 
an important part in 
decorative ironwork, 
owing to its adaptability 
to the working of wrought-iron, a number of grilles, hinges 
of doors, &c., being made up entirely of ornament based 
on the spiral. The illustration given above is a portion 
of the choir grille in Lincoln Cathedral, in which the unit 
is a modification of the letter e, and the same reversed. 

An interesting example of the spiral in ironwork is the 
fine hinges from St. Albans Abbey, now in the South 
Kensington Museum, which consists of six true spirals 
springing from a main stem, with four curious serrated 
leaves in the centre. 
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THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES OF 
ORNAMENT. 

Symmetry and BALANCE.^ Symmetry is the harmony 
produced by the repetition or doubling over of any form 
on its axis. Balance is the impression of similar harmony 
in the arrangement of dissimilar forms. 

Symmetry is the symbol of unity and order. It induces 
dignity of style. It is a characteristic feature of all early 
art. Most Renaissance panels, and the panels of pilasters, 
are designed on symmetrical lines. It is the leading 
principle in classic architecture, and even In Gothic, 
although less obvious, it is an almost universal law. 

The experiment which painters make of putting the 
scrapings of their pallete upon notepaper, or even the 
common experiment of writing one's name in ink and 
doubling it over, is an example of the ornamental value 
of doubling. 

The calyx and petals of most flowers are symmetrical, 
and the setting of the leaves on the stem in such plants 
as the olive, the wild rose, the sweet pea and many others 
are absolutely symmetrical. Throughout the whole order 
of nature each individual unit is composed of two parts 
which balance and answer each other, the wings and 
general form of birds and insects, the form of animals 
from the lowest in the natural scale to the highest form 
which is known to us — the human face and figure. The 
want of symmetry in the individual human limbs is 
restored by their repetition. 

The two eyes of the human face are a striking example 
of symmetry. An eye is not symmetrical of itself like 
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the shape of an almond, but a wonderful combination of 
unsymmetrical and subtle curves, requiring its complement 
on the other side of the face, which at once produces 
symmetry and balance. 

The eye of the Cyclops, which is a single unsymmetrical 
human eye planked down in the middle of the forehead 
to serve as a centre-piece, without any regard to the bony 
structure, and with no bony prominences to serve as pro- 
tection, may be cited as an example of bad design and 
of extreme poverty of invention on the part of the human 
product as compared with the great designer Nature. 

Balance may be seen exemplified in trees, in which, 
although the individual branches are unsymmetrical, the 
general bulk is the same, and balance is preserved. The 
same may be said of individual leaf forms, which are 
never absolutely symmetrical, but the two sides of which 
produce the impression of symmetry. 

In ornament the two sides of a panel may be made up 
of different forms, so long as the ornamental balance, or 
value, is preserved. 

For further examples of symmetry the illustrations of 
Ionic and Corinthian capitals may be referred to. In the 
insect figured on page 119, which belongs to the order 
known as Hemiptera, it will be seen that not only is the 
general arrangement symmetrical, but the structural 
details, of which diagrams are given, are also formed on 
absolutely symmetrical lines. 



PROPORTION AND SPACIJ irL 



" Proportion " is the harmonious relation of the 
different parts of a composition. " Spacing " is the 
harmonious distribution of forms in a given space. 
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DIAGRAMS OF THE " SPACING " OF JAPANESE NATURALISTIC 
DECORATION, SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF THE SUBJECT 
TO THE BACKGROUND. 
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Proportion and spacing are very much a matter ot 
individual feeling and power, but are nevertheless subject 
to well-defined rules and laws. Certain spaces or quan- 
tities are found to be harmonious and grateful, and others 
not. In classic architecture the relation between the 
capital and the column, or between column and pediment, 
has become a fixed law, to be arrived at by actual 
measurement. The same may be said of the proportions 
of the human figure. A figure six heads high is found to 
be stumpy, and wanting in dignity. 

The proportioning of wall spaces has already been 
referred to and illustrated in the earlier portion of this 
work, under the head of " Wall Coverings." The same ^ 
principle applies to the setting out of any space for 
decoration. In the printed page, for example, of any 
fine book, the type or illustration, as the case may be, 
is always set well up on the page, leaving the widest 
margin at the bottom, and each of the marginal sides 
generally vary. In a printed engraving, also, the widest 
margin is at the bottom. If the margins were^qual all 
round the lower margin would appear smaller. It is a 
matter of optics. 

In the same way a painted . portrait is always placed 
high in the picture ; if it be placed low it looks mean. 

Japanese naturalistic decoration is spaced on the 
pictorial principle, and the law of even distribution is not 
observed. It is a very common error, shared by some 
quite distinguished designers, to suppose that Japanese 
design is placed anywhere, " a big flower or a fish just 
where they happen to come." It was quite deliberate, 
however. The system is always the same — i.e., a principal 
mass, which holds the attention, one, two, or three sub- 
sidiary masses, and the rest plain spaces. The spaces. 
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moreover, are as carefully considered as the masses. 
Let him who thinks that Japanese design is " placed 
anywhere," try to re- arrange the subject which is illus- 
trated, of a wild fowl being caught in a trap formed 
of a kind of crossbow, and see if he can improve on 
it in the matter of proportion. 

SUBORDINATION AND SUPER£QSH4Q^ ' 



Subordination is the making of one part of a work 
subservient to another, with the object of emphasising the 
principal motive, and also enriching it by contrast, as in the 
accompaniment to a song, which is a very good instance 
,of subordination. Every work of art, whether it be archi- 
tecture, painting, story, or musical composition, should 
recognise the primary importance of constructive elements. 
In a musical composition, for example, whether it be solo, 
duo, trio, quartetto, or symphony, there is always a first 
subject, which is interwoven with one or two subsidiary 
motives, and it is this which gives it form, contrast, and 
leading interest. 

In an architectural composition, any ornament which is 
introduced should be made subservient to the leading struc- 
tural idea, and should not overpower it. The same prin- 
ciple holds good in any article of general use. Ornament 
is the means to an end and not the end itself. Subordina- 
tion is also the frank recognition of the limitations of 
the material or method employed. An object should be 
ornamented with due regard to suitability to its use. 

Superposition is a similar law to that of subordination, 
but with a difference. Superposition means the imposing 
of one ornamental motive over another less important 
motive, which is necessarily subordinated to the prin- 
cipal one. Perhaps the most characteristic examples 
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of this law are to be found in Saracenic ornament, in 
which mnemonic inscription is superimposed upon a field 
of lighter and less obtrusive work. It is a common 
device in the designing of wallpapers, textiles, and many 
all-over patterns. It is frequently seen in Chinese and 
Japanese ornament, in which semi-naturalistic ornament 
is superimposed upon a more or less geometric diaper or 
"field." 

REPOSE. 

Repose is the result of fitness, proportion, and harmony, 
and may be said to be a quality rather than k principle 
or law. Its opposite is unrest and movement. It is a 
quality which is, or should be, common to all art in a 
greater or lesser degree. If the details or parts of a work 
are obtrusive and force themselves upon one's notice un- 
pleasantly, we say that the work is busy and lacks repose. 
The subject, character and general purpose of a work 
determines its treatment. If one were illustrating such a 
subject as, for example, " The Rape of the Sabine Women," 
one would scarcely represent the figures as if they were 
all going to sleep. The energy of the men, the struggles 
and gesticulations of the women, the general situation, in 
fact, would make action, and violent action, a necessity. 
At the same time, the most violent action is not incom- 
patible with a sense of repose in its treatment, which 
depends upon the harmonious blending of the various 
qualities which are represented by that little word Art. 
The lights and shadows should take their proper place in 
the picture. There should be a leading incident, which 
should hold the attention, and any minor incident which 
is introduced should be made subservient to the leading 
motive or idea, so as not to distract. Precisely the same 
thing holds good in architecture, sculpture or ornament. 
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The peneral tendency of art is from severity and 
reposeful dignity in the early periods to a greater 
freedom and movement in the later. Repose is the 
leading quality in all Egyptian art, and most Greek. 
All Early Christian art was devoted to the service of 
religion, and a sense of repose is essential to the religious 
idea. 

Examples : The Doric order of architecture as contrasted 
with any of the later orders, and especially the springing 
of its fluted column with its broad base, directly from the 
stylobate or steps. The general treatment of the frieze of 
the Parthenon. 

Simplicity may be said to be one of the chief elements 
of repose. If the quality could be reduced to a formula, 
the straight line would represent repose, and the curved or 
spiral line the absence of it. 

Examples of the absence of repose : The whole of the 
works of Bernini. 



CONGRUITY. 



This implies a general consistence in the relation of 
each part of an object or work, or between the complete 
work and its surroundings. 

An example of incongruity would be to introduce 
Corinthian caps to a building of such severe simplicity as 
that of, say, the Parthenon, or to put a rustic porch to 
any classic building. Such proceedings would at once be 
felt to be anachronisms. The incongruous in ornament 
was perhaps most apparent during the break up of the 
Renaissance in the latter part of the i6th century, begin- 
ning with the crowd of men who followed Raphael. As 
an example of grotesque twcongruity a portion of one of 
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the painted pilasters in the Loggia of the Vatican, pro- 
duced under the direction of Raphael, is given. A mere 
description of this panel will suffice 
to show to what depths of banality 
such a man as Raphael could occa- 
sionally descend. Commencing 
at the top, two gigantic amorini, 
the largest figures in the panel, 
are poised upon attenuated spiral 
volutes, and appear to be tickling 
or fanning four lions' heads which 
form the terminal points of the 
frame of a small cameo represent- 
ing a boar. Below is a larger 
cameo (representing two equestrian 
travellers), supported by a pair of 
one-armed fauns, who are perched 
upon a third cameo of a classical 
subject of minute figures of 
amorini. From the frame of this 
cameo is suspended a huge neck- 
lace, apparently of emeralds in a 
setting of gold. Below is a fourth 
cameo of a nondescript female 
figure representing nothing in par- 
ticular, flanked on either side by 
female terminal winged figures 
holding up objects which appear 
to be a cross between a scorpion 
and a crab. When it is stated that 
such a panel as this appears in 
the company of realistic renderings of the objects of 
natural history, together with representations of the various 
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Christian symbols, it will be seen at once that the 
utmost limit of incongruity and confusion of idea is here 
reached. 






RADIATION IN FLORAL FORM AND DRAPERY. 



It should in justice be stated that the Arabesques of 
the Vatican display the greatest skill of handling, and 
brilliance in their execution. 
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RADIATION. 
Radiation is the spreading out or divergence of lines or 
forms from a point or common origin. It is a principle 
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RADIATION IN ORNAMENT. 



which is almost universal in nature. The most obvious 
instance is that of the sun's rays. It is also seen in trees, 
in which both branches and roots radiate from a parent 
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stem or trunk ; in the digits of the human hand ; in the 
scallop shell ; in the star-fish ; in the petals of flowers, 
the vein structure of leaves, and in plant growth gene- 
rally. It is also the leading principle of drapery folds. 
The completest and simplest expression of this law in 
ornament is to be found in the Greek anthemion, in 
which the lobes spring from the junction of the two volutes 
and radiate from that point. 

The beauty of an anthemion consists in the rhythmical 
harmony of all its parts, and it is perhaps the most perfect 
example of purely abstract ornament in existence. It is 
supposed to have been suggested by the honeysuckle, but, 
as a matter of fact, it bears only the faintest resemblance 
to the natural flower, and the probability is "it was an 
after-recognition rather than the flower should ever have 
served as a model." Owen Jones thinks it more probable 
that the various forms of the Greek flower were generated 
by the brush of the painter according as the hand is turned 
upwards or downwards. (See illustration, page 132.) 

The law of radiation plays an important part in all 
ornament, and it is the most usual, because the most 
satisfactory principle, in the setting out of Majolica 
plates. 

^JTAN GF.NTTAT. JUNCTION AND aKOWTH 

Tangential junction is intimately associated with the 
laws of radiation and growth, and is the law which is 
universally observed in nature in the springing of the 
branches and leaves from a parent stem, in the ribbing 
or veining of the leaves themselves, and in the setting of 
the flowers on the stem. 

In ornament, the adoption of the principle of a con- 
tinuous stem, throwing off branches on either side in 
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Byzantine work, constituted a new development, and 
opened up possibilities which were afterwards taken the 
fullest advantage of by the Gothic designers. It was in 




TANGENTIAL JUNCTION AND GROWTH. 



fact a movement in the direction of naturalism, so far as 
structural growth is concerned, although the actual forms 
were in many instances purely conventional. 
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One of the many lessons which we learn from the study 
of natural growth is that the stem increases in thickness in 
proportion to the weight that it carries, and becomes more 
slender as the weight decreases. This principle of tapering 
is one of the essential beauties of foliage, and is observable 
throughout nature. This law is observed in all good orna- 
ment of a constructive character. In continuous scroll- 
work, however, the principle of tapering is not observed, 
indeed is not even desirable, as it is a mere ornamental 
repetition, and every portion is in itself complete. 

In Gothic, and also in a good deal of Eastern ornament, 
continuity is often ignored, the ornament stopping off and 
commencing again at will, the designers being content 
in observing the principle of even distribution, and the 
effect looking right. Some form of constructional growth 
is, however, a sine qua non in all good ornament. 

rr>NTffAgT^_ j NrT TinTMr^. TMTTTRr . H AMr:ir AMn 

' COUNTERCHAiUlE. 

Contrast both in form and colour is the effect produced 
by the juxtaposition of two opposing elements, as the 
straight line to the circle, light to shade, plain spaces to 
those ornamented. 

Nature presents to us an endless succession of contrasts, 
as day to night, land to water, the flower to the leaf, 
summer to winter, youth to age, man to woman, and that 
last and most impressive of all contrasts — life to death. 

It is seen in the markings of animals, in the striping of 
the zebra and tiger, in the spots of the leopard ; it is also 
seen in the beautiful colour patternings of insects, the 
plumage of birds, and the colours of flowers. 

In the form and action of the human figure contrast is 
also seen, although the contrasts are far more subtle, while 
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the colour of the hair and beard imparts interest to the 
face and intensifies the value of the flesh. 

Contrast pervades all art, as it does all nature ; without 
it, art would lose its freshness and savour, and become a 







CONTRAST. 



monotony. In architecture it is seen in the doors and 
windows, which are contrasted with the plain spaces ; in 
the spire and dome contrasted with the body of the 
church; in the rich mouldings; and in the elaborate capital 
contrasted to the plain shaft. 

The most obvious example of contrast in relief ornament 
is in the well-known egg-and-tongue moulding, in which the 
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EXAMPLES OF COUNTERCHANGE. 
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perfectly plain figure of the egg is contrasted with the incised 
ornament around it and with the straight line of the tongue. 

The pipey folds of Greek sculpture are made to con- 
trast with the rounder form of the figure, and this pipey 
quality is emphasised in order to give value to the flesh. 
In the same way the hair in fine sculpture is always 
broken up in decorative masses, as the 
absence of colour renders this treatment 
a necessity. 

Interchange is the dividing up equally 
of horizontal or vertical patterns, the 
colour of the ornament and grounji on 
one side of its axis being the opposite or 
reverse to thatof theother. See Illustration. 

Counterchange is ireversal of effect \ the 
patterns are so designed that theornainent 
is the exact counterpart of the grdund. 
The simplest illustration is that of a chess 
board. i 

Counterchange is a very obvious^ and 
striking form of contrast and is common 
in the ornament of savage tribes ; in 
Moresque, Saracenic, and other work; and 
it is found in all forms of inlay. A number of examples 
are given. 

UNITY. 

By unit)* is implied the coherence and completeness of 
form and idea, and the co-operation of all the parts of a 
piece of ornament or decorative scheme. 

Unity of conception, idea, and treatment, is essential to 
the dignity of a work of art. As an example of unity, the 
building which has been several times referred to in these 
pages— the Parthenon at Athens, may be cited, the 




INTERCHANGE. 
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ornamental embellishments being in perfect accord with 
the general character of the structure. 

For a further example, the remarkable 14th century 
incised monumental slab (p. 84) may also be cited. Indeed, 
this work would serve to illustrate almost every law of 
ornament which exists. It illustrates symmetry and 
balance in its general arrangement ; perfect proportion in 
the figure itself, and in the relation of the figure to its 
accessories ; subordination in the general treatment of the 
smaller figures and their architectural framework ; repose 
in its quiet, unobtrusive dignity ; congruity in its general 
consistency of idea and treatment, and the absence of 
any incongruous elements; contrast in the black head- 
dress \\ith the lines of the face, and in the severely simple 
lines of the lower portion of the drapery, as against the 
rich diapered ornament and the dark background, which 
latter is artfully emphasised in the lower portion in order to 
afford a still stronger contrast with the plain portions of 
the drapery ; repetition and series in the smaller figures ; 
even distribution absolutely observed in the general 
treatment of the whole ; composition of line in the folds 
and arrangement of the drapery; growth, in the continuity 
of the design, the rose and the vine springing from the 
head and tail of the monster upon which the figure stands, 
thus establishing a relationship between the figure and its 
accessories. Added to this, perfect suitability to its use, 
and complete observance of the limitations of the material 
in which it is executed, the effect being obtained by pure 
line only, with the addition of full black. It is symbolic 
throughout, both in the figures and their accessories. It 
is mnemonic in the inscription which forms the border. 
It is necessarily assthetic from the union of these several 
qualities. An admirable work ! 
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REPETITION AND RHYTHM, INCLUDING SERIES. 

Repetition is a succession of similar decorative units in 
any direction, as i. i. i. i. Rhythm is the recurrence of a 
.sequence of units in a definite and harmonious arrange- 
ment, as 1. 2., 1. 2., 1. 2., 1.2. Series is a succession of 
different forms, as 1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8. Simple forms are 
better adapted for repetition than complex ones. The 
more organic a form is, and the more closely it approaches 
natural form, the less it will bear repetition. 

Similarly in architecture the principle of recurring lines 
is more marked in the Doric order than in any of the 
succeeding ones, and this is only possible by reason of the 
extreme simplicity of the style. It is a necessity, in fact. 

EVEN DISTRIBUTION. 



This is a universal law m ornament, and in the orna- 
mentation of any given space it is absolutely necessary 
that this law be observed. All ornamental borders, the 
setting out of pilasters, diapers, &c., and even the general 
arrangement of architectural masses, are designed on 
this principle. The simple experiment of designing any 
ornamental border will be sufficient to convince any one 
of the necessity of observing this law. So long as any 
space remains unaccounted for, the whole thing remains 
out of tune. The moment the space is filled the thing 
looks right, even though the design should be unsatis- 
factory in other respects. A certain degree of contrast is, 
however, a necessity, in order to prevent monotony. The 
most obvious example of this law which is given, is the 
decorated page from the " Gesta Petri Mocenici of Cepio," 
p. 93. The two shields at the bottom form a pleasant 
contrast to the close filling of the border, and serve as a 
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point for the leading lines of the ornament to spring from. 
The principle holds good in figure decoration no less than 
in ornament. The frieze of the Parthenon may be cited 
as a remarkable example of this law. 

DEVELOEMZHX 

This is the principle or law which in the domain of 
natural philosophy is associated with the name of Darwin, 
who formulated the theory that the almost endless variety 
of forms in nature is the outcome of a few primal types 
developed in accordance with necessity and environment, 
which theory is now universally accepted by students of 
natural science. In art, however, it is a definite principle. 
Throughout the whole domain of nature we see objects 
apparently totally dissimilar, and which nevertheless have 
rudiments of construction which proclaim their common 
origin. The construction of the petals of the Sturt pea, 
given on p. 171 as an example of the grotesque, is precisely 
the same as that of the common garden pea, and yet it 
possesses no apparent resemblance. 

The principle when once perceived becomes so obvious 
as to seem almost absurd. 

To commence with fishes, as an illustration of the 
principle. If we take the perch as the typical form of 
fish, and as the central and most familiar type, we shall 
find the principle of development carried to its utmost 
limits ; in the direction of length and attenuation, to pike 
and sturgeon, on to ribbon^'fishes, lampreys and eels; 
in the direction of bulk, to wrasses and globe fish ; in 
the direction of flatness, to skate, flounders and soles. 
Besides the development of the general form, the various 
parts of fishes are developed on a similar principle. The 
eye, in the telescope fish and hammer-headed shark ; 
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the snout, in Peter's beaked fish, Japanese saw-fish, and 
spoon-beaked sturgeon ; the horn, in the unicorn fish ; 
the fins in gurnards and flying-fish. 




DEVELOPMENT IN THE FORMS OF THE IVY LEAF. 



It is unnecessary to multiply instances. In each of the 
great divisions of nature, in quadrupeds, reptiles, birds, 
insects and plants, the principle is the same ; the same 
reasonableness and order throughout. A visit to any 
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museum of natural history will confirm the truth of 
this law. 

Precisely the same principle obtains in art, and through- 
out the whole of art. It is the readiest and most 
reasonable means of obtaining variety and new forms. A 
glance at the series of terra-cotta goblets from the 
Schliemann collection in the British Museum, given on 
p. 146, will show that the forms are substantially the 
same ; and variety is obtained simply by elongation and 
attenuation of the body and handle of the goblet. In the 
two first of the three goblets in the middle of the page the 
difference is simply in the position of the handles ; in the 
third the foot is developed at the expense of the body of 
the goblet, the handles placed in the middle, and an 
entirely new effect produced. 

A striking example of development is to be found in the 
various shapes of the common ivy leaf, from the elongated 
and heart-shaped leaves to the three-pointed and five- 
pointed leaves. Seven points are occasionally reached, 
but this is abnormal. 

COMPOSITION OF LINE. 

This is the harmonious blending of the leading lines or 
forms of an object or composition. It is the leading 
principle of all great art, pictorial or ornamental, and is 
a universal law in nature. It is seen in the leading 
features of the landscape, which compose with each 
other and with the horizon ; in cloud forms and arrange- 
ments ; in the blending together of the leaves of trees 
and of plants ; in the wings of birds ; and in the 
form of animals generally. This law, as indeed most 
other ornamental laws, is seen in the greatest perfec- 
tion in the lines of the human figure. The hand, for 
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example, in any position, forms a composition of 
itself. The direction of the finfjjers, the lines which 
the knuckles take, the creases of the palm and fingers, 
and the general outline, all composing with each 
other. The same may be said of the lines which the 
features take, with the general form of the head. The 
ear, of itself, is a perfect example of composition of line. 




COMPOSITION OF LINE. 



The lines of the leg and foot, too, lead, as it were, 
insensibly to the ground and compose with it. 

In a composition of figures the leading lines and masses 
should be the first consideration, together with the 
expression of the idea. A reference to the sculptured 
group which forms the frontispiece of this work will almost 
disclose a new science to those unacquainted with this law. 
The way in which the two shields compose with each 
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other, and with the leading lines of the drapery and the 
general form and position of the limbs, is most admirable. 
The straight line of the club, too, acts as a foil to the 
general harmony, and serves to strengthen the composition. 
Indeed, the value of the straight line in a composition is 
enormous, and may be compared to the use which such 
men as Bach, and more especially Schumann and Wagqer, 
make of the discord in music, to enhance the value of the 
harmonies, and to counteract the insipidity which is the 
result of a too monotonous grace. As a matter of fact the 
art of Schumann may be said to be founded upon a system 
of discords. 

The law of composition of line is naturally more obvious 
in conventional ornament than in a pictorial work, or in 
nature, but the principle once perceived (and it is only 
since the general decline of the arts in the i6th century 
that it has fallen into desuetude), will be seen to be 
universal. 

Ruskin once attempted to analyse the composition of 
one of Turner's pictures, but without much success. The 
finest design defies analysis ; it is a matter of feeling, and 
cannot be reduced to a formula. 

Composition of line in natural landscape is due to the 
fact of its being seen in perspective ; the landscape seen 
from a balloon would be like a map. 
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METHODS OF EXPRESSION AND THE 
INFLUENCE OF MATERIAL. 

There are two great divisions or provinces of art — the 
flat and the round. It would be difficult to saj' which 
is the more important of the two ; the former, however, 
is the most extensive. The round, or relief, may be said 
to partake more or less of a structural character, while 
the flat is merely ornamental. 

These two great divisions depend for their effect upon 
very different conditions, the flat upon a pleasing arrange- 
ment of lines and colour upon a given surface ; the round 
upon the general contour, mass, and the play of light and 
shade upon the object represented. 

The flat includes all painted wall surfaces, mosaic, 
inlay, stained glass, book decoration, monumental 
brasses, textiles, wall papers, and the surface decoration 
of pottery. The round includes all architecture with its 
various structural and ornamental details, sculpture, 
bronzes, furniture, jewellery and metal work. 

These several arts impose their own special conditions 
upon the designer or worker. The material of stone or 
marble calls for a different treatment or handling to that 
of wood. The soft and pliable clay in the hands of the 
potter as he manipulates it upon his revolving wheel, 
insensibly induces certain characteristic forms. The same 
may be said of the glass which is blown by the glass- 
blower by means of a tube, the forms of which are 
influenced at will; and the heated iron which is played 
upon by the hammer and pincers of the blacksmith. 

P.D. L 
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These conditions, imposed by material and method, 
have always been observed during the best periods of art, 
and violated proportionately as art has declined. The 
strong vigorous woodcuts of the early printed books,' 
though often rude and even clumsy in execution, always 
impart the peculiar flavour of the wood, and the deco- 
rative relation of the wood block to the printed type is 
invariably kept. 

Suitability to its purpose and use is the first condition of 
good ornament, and must always be the chief considera- 
tion of the designer. A chair or a couch is made to sit or 
lie upon, a cup to be handled for the purpose of drinking ; 
therefore relief ornament is placed in those positions 
which do not affect our comfort, or, at least, it is sub- 
ordinated to the use to which the object is put. 

A capital example of suitability to use is in the Swiss 
cow-bell which hangs from the neck of the cattle which 
graze upon the Alpine slopes, and which enables the 
herdsman to locate his charge. If it were of the shape of 
an ordinary bell it would certainly look uncomfortable, 
and would probably irritate the animal. It is an instance 
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in which considerations of utility have been the means of 
developing a very characteristic form. 

We have experienced, within the last two decades, a 
very hopeful change in the direction of simplicity, both as 
regards structural form and ornamental embellishment. 
The vulgar ornamentation for the sake of ornamentation is 
gradually disappearing, and more attention is being paid 
to beauty of proportion and refinement of form. This 
salutary change is especially noticeable in domestic archi- 
tecture, but it is extending also to furniture and to the 
various articles of daily use. It is, of course, quite 
possible to push the principle of simplicity to a ridiculous 
extreme, and no doubt in many individual instances this 
is precisely what has been done. Such extremes are 
inevitable in any reaction or in any new departure ; there 
is a point at which simplicity borders on bareness and 
monotony, but, upon the whole, the change is in the right 
direction, and distinctly to the good. The service which 
is rendered by such a movement or reaction is in em- 
phasising the fact that ornament, of itself, can have 
no independent existence ; that it only exists for the 
embellishment of an object ; that " it is essentially the 
accessory to, and not the substitute of, the useful " ; and 
that it must be made subservient to the thing which is 
ornamented. 

Suitability to use or purpose and a recognition of the 
limitations of material and method were cardinal prin- 
ciples of all old art, and, so far from citing instances in 
which these conditions were observed, it would be diffi- 
cult to give instances of their violation. It is only during 
recent times, and especially during the darkness (decora- 
tively speaking) of the mid-nineteenth century, that we 
find these conditions ignored. This state of things was 
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brought about,, first, by the complete decline of tradition ; 
and, secondly, by an almost universal craving for mere 
novelty. 

Two notable instances may be mentioned in which 
both the limitations and the possibilities of material and 
method were completely misunderstood. The first is Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who once essayed the designing of a 
stained-glass window, and applied to it the pictorial 
principles with which we are familiar in his painted 
subjects. The result was a lamentable failure ; it was 
impossible that it should be otherwise. The second 
instance is that of Sir Edwin Landseer, whose treatment 
of the bronze lions in Trafalgar Square is not in any sense 
sculpturesque ; who fell into precisely the same error of 
applying the pictorial principle to an entirely different art, 
and who showed that although he undoubtedly knew a 
good deal about lions, yet he knew next to nothing about 
bronze sculpture. 

The little engraving given of St. George by Albert 
Diirer is, on the other hand, a perfect example of the 
understanding and adaptation of means to a desired end, 
nothing being attempted but what the method (metal 
engraving) will naturally give. It is, moreover, a noble 
rendering of the particular subject. 
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THE APPLICATION OF NATURAL FORMS 
TO ORNAMENT. 

All ornament is derived directly or indirectly from 
natural suggestion. It is in the consideration of those 
general and fundamental laws which govern natural form 
that all ornamental systems are developed ; it is nature 
which is the ultimate referee, and to whom we direct the 
final appeal. 

It is nature which sets us right, keeps us within bounds, 
corrects our extravagances. It is in the direction of nature 
that we must look for any new development in the 
decorative arts. 

It should, however, be clearly understood that in the 
best periods of art, ornament was based upon the obser- 
vance of the general principles of nature, rather than a 
direct imitation of natural forms. It was nature reduced 
to order, or, as Ruskin very well put it, "in service." A 
convention was adopted, which was necessitated by the 
use to which the ornament was intended to serve. In flat 
ornament, light and shade was eliminated, as being outside 
the sphere of operations ; in relief ornament the forms 
were simplified, in order to enhance their decorative effect. 

The most cursory study of Egyptian ornament will 
serve to show how almost all their decorative motives 
were derived directly from nature ; from the lotus and 
papyrus as they grow in the Nile water, from the binding 
of the papyrus in sheaths to protect their growth, and 
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from the twining of the convolvulus around the stem of 
other plants, but in every instance it was a direct and 
simple decorative statement, with no thought or intention 
of making an absolute portrait of the object. 

The tendency in the best recent work is to keep as 
closely to nature as the limitations of the particular 
material or process will admit, and the general principles 
of natural growth are being more closely adhered to. A 
buttercup, for instance, is rightly considered an unsuitable 
plant for a continuous flowing pattern, as natural growth 
is thus violated. It is not always convenient to adhere 
strictly to the principle of natural growth, but wherever 
possible it is most desirable. 

Plant growths form a rich mine of ornamental sug- 
gestion : in the general principles of their growth ; in the 
ramification of the root ; in the springing of branches from 
a parent stem ; in the setting of the leaves on the stem : in 
the little bracts which are attached to the bases of leaf 
stalks ; in the multifarious forms of the leaves themselves ; 
in the almost endless variety of floral forms ; and in the 
shapes of the fruit and seed. 

Descriptions and illustrations of a few leading types of 
leaf forms are given, but the student should supplement 
this by a direct reference to nature. 

The leaf, which is, botanically speaking, an expansion 
of the stem, consists usually of two parts, the stalk and 
the blade. 

Some leaves, however, have no stalks, in which case they 
are called sessile. The leaf contains ribs and veins which 
branch in different ways. If they are so arranged that 
they form a kind of network they are said to be reticulated, 
as in the currant, the cherry and the oak; if they run 
along side by side, as in grasses, they are parallel. 
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Leaves are said to be simple when, however much they 
are divided, they do not separate into distinct pieces; 
those of the willow, (linear-lanceolate, p. 156), and the 
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maple (p. 157), are simple, although in the latter they are 
divided. But if they are cut up into distinct pieces they 
are called compound, as in the pea and in the ash. 
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If leaves grow in pairs upon the stem, exactly opposite 
each other, as in the olive and the willow, they are said to 
be opposite. If they grow one above another alternately, 
as in the ivy, they are called alternate. If they are divided 
up like the fingers of the hand, as in the horse-chestnut, 
they are called digitate. If they are cut up into distinct 
leaflets, as in the wild rose or the pea, they are called 
pinnate. 

The word sagittate is derived from Sagittarius the 
Archer, and is applied to all arrow-headed leaves, the 
arrow-head itself, the convolvulus, and others. 

The varieties of leaf form are most prolific in ornamental 
suggestion. Many rosettes in Roman and cinque-cento 
ornament are entirely made up of leaves. Flowers, how- 
ever, afford contrast both of form, and especially of colour. 

The plan and profile of a number of five-petalled flowers 
is given (p. 159), and serve to illustrate development and 
the degree of variety which is to be found in natural 
form. The same variety exists in three, four, six and 
multi-petalled flowers. 

Plants are, however, by no means the only sources of 
ornamental suggestion in nature. A lesson may be 
learned from the Japanese in their close observance of the 
habits and characteristics of animals. The movement 
and structure of animals, and the flight of birds, offer 
suggestions which are not sufficiently made use of in 
ornament. Indeed, a good ornamentist will derive orna- 
ment from the commonest object of daily use. It suffices 
only to keep in mind those principles which are always 
observed in the best periods of art and which, after all, are 
merely founded upon reason and common sense. 
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THE CLASSES OF ORNAMENT. 

SYMBOLIC, MNEMONIC, ESTHETIC. 

There are three great classes of ornamental design : 
symbolic, which is a figurative expression of a definite 
idea; mnemonic, which consists of written characters, 
signs, hieroglyphics, &c. ; aesthetic, in which the purpose 
is solely decorative, without any distinct or definite 
meaning other than an appreciation of the beautiful. 

The two first divisions, however, not only overlap each 
other but may be said to be intimately connected, as in 
Egyptian art (for example), which is in the nature of a 
symbolic language, both divisions or classes figure largely. 
Further, there are few examples of either symbolic or 
mnemonic art which are not also aesthetic in their purpose 
and intention. 

It is not generally realised how largely symbols and the 
symbolic enter into the ordinary affairs of life. The 
crown and sceptre of the king, the vestments and robes of 
priest and judge are symbols of their office. " By symbols, 
accordingly, is man guided and commanded, made happy, 
made wretched. He everywhere finds himself encom- 
passed with symbols, recognised as such or not recog- 
nised." " Have not I myself known five hundred living 
soldiers sabred into crows'-meat for a piece of glazed 
cotton, which they called their Flag ; which, had you sold 
it at any market-cross, would not have brought above 
three groschen ? Did not the whole Hungarian nation 
rise, like some tumultuous moon-stirred Atlantic, when 
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Kaiser Joseph pocketed their Iron Crown ; an implement, 
as was sagaciously observed, in size and commercial value 




ANKH. THET. 




EGYPTIAN SYMBOLISM. 



little differing from a horseshoe ? It is in and through 
symbols that man, consciously or unconsciously, lives, 
works, and has his being." " Under a like category, too, 
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stand, or stood, the stupidest heraldic coats-of-arms ; 
military banners everywhere ; and generally all national 
or other sectarian costumes and customs. They have no 
intrinsic, necessary divineness, or even worth ; but have 
acquired an extrinsic one. Nevertheless, through all these 
there glimmers something of a Divine idea of duty, of 
heroic daring, in some instances of freedom, of right. 
Nay, the highest ensign that men ever met and embraced 
under, the Cross itself, had no meaning save an accidental 
extrinsic one " (Carlyle, " Sartor Resartus," Book III., 
Chap. III.). 

It is accordingly not surprising that symbolism should 
play such an important part in the art of most ages and 
countries ; with the Egyptians, as has been hinted, sym- 
bolism and mnemonic inscription was the chief means of 
expressing their thoughts and ideas. 

Egyptian ornament, however, was by no means always 
symbolic. The lotus, as Professor Flinders Petrie observes, 
was not a sacred plant, was not associated with any 
particular divinity, and may be said to be always intro- 
duced with a purely aesthetic purpose. But there are 
certain emblematic and symbolic devices which constantly 
appear in Egyptian decoration ; as the winged globe with 
aspic supports, symbolising Divine protection and material 
power, the globe representing Ra the sun ; the scarab, or 
sacred beetle, the, emblem of immortality, rolling the 
pellet containing an egg to a safe place, where it buries it ; 
or supporting the disc of the sun between its claws. 

The most usual hieroglyphs introduced in Egyptian 
ornament are, the ajikh, a girdle, or symbol of life ; the 
thet, another form of girdle ; the uas, representing authority 
and power ; and the dad, a row of columns, the symbol of 
stability. Professor Flinders Petrie, in his "Egyptian 
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EXAMPLES OF SYMBOLISM 
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Decorative Art " gives an illustration of a combination of 
the thet, dad and tias, carved in relief on the wooden panels 
of a litter of the 12th dynasty. (See p. 162.) 




CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM. 



With the Greeks, although Greek conventional orna- 
ment was almost entirely aesthetic, symbolism aiid allegory 
entered largely into their architectural, sculptural and 
painted figure decoration. 
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The Greek religion was a worship of the beauty of out- 
ward nature, and the various natural forces were sym- 
bolised in the persons of their deities. Athene is the air, 
the personification of the pure ether. She is the goddess 
of wisdom, of war, and the patron of the arts ; Poseidon 
is the sea ; Pan is the sylvan god. 

In the story of Cupid and Psyche, one of the latest of 
the Greek myths, is symbolised the union of love with 
the soul. Psyche was represented with the wings of the 
butterfly, as the butterfly was regarded as the emblem of 
the soul, and was figured as escaping from a vase with the 
lid partially open. The butterfly may indeed be regarded 
as a fitting symbol of eternity, as the caterpillar constructs 
for itself a cradle or sarcophagus, sleeps for a season, and 
in due course emerges from it as a perfect insect. 

Christian art is permeated through and through with 
symbolism. In architecture the plan of the church takes 
the form of the Cross, the chief symbol of the sorrows and 
sufferings of the Redeemer. 

The fish was the earliest of the Christian emblems, 
the symbol of water and the rite of baptism, and also 
because the five Greek letters which express the word 
fish, form the anagram of the name of Jesus Christ. This 
and the sacred monogram were the chief symbols used by 
the early Christians. 

The lamb is the symbol of the Redeemer. The pelican, 
which feeds its young with the blood from- its breast, is 
also a symbol of the Redemption. The peacock is the 
emblem of immortality ; the olive, of peace ; the palm, 
of victory; the lily, of purity; the anchor, of firmness, 
hope and patience. 

The vine, as the emblem of Christ, " the true Vine," 
plays an important part in Christian art. It figures 
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largely as architectural enrichments (see Illustration of 
rood screen from South Pool Church, p. 167). It is 
used' in the decoration of Christ's robe, and is occasionally 
intertwined in His celestial crown. In an early cartoon 
for stained glass representing the Good Shepherd, by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, the lamb in Christ's arms is 
depicted as cropping the young tendrils of the vine which 
is entwined round the slouched hat of the figure — a beauti- 
ful thought. 

The Evangelists are symbolised by an angel, a lion, 
a bull and an eagle, representing SS. Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John respectively. 

Colours are also used in Christian art in a symbolical 
sense. White is the emblem of light, purity, innocence, 
faith; red, Divine love and the Holy Spirit; blue ex- 
presses heaven, the firmament, truth, constancy ; grey and 
black denote mourning, humility, wickedness, death. 

Mnemonic is that class of ornament in which writing 
or inscription is introduced. It forms an important part 
of much Eastern art, especially Saracenic, but also of 
Persian, Indian, Chinese and Japanese. The example 
given as an illustration of "superposition" (p. 126) may be 
cited as an instance of mnemonic art. It forms portion 
of a frieze in the Mosque of Sultan Hasan at Cairo, and 
the inscription is superimposed upon a rich groundwork 
of conventional ornament. 

The art of illumination must also be classed as 
mnemonic. Examples of illumination are given and 
referred to under the head of "The Book and its 
Decoration." 

The aesthetic principle is the purely artistic principle, 
created only from the love of the thing itself, and is in no 
sense didactic. 

M 2 
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THE GROTESQUE IN NATURE AND ART. 

The grotesque, both in nature and art, covers a wide 
field, and would provide sufficient material for a large 
and entertaining volume. In nature it is seen very com- 
monly in fishes, particularly in the denizens of the deeper 
waters, in which case the type is a low one ; in reptiles, 
in which the type is also in many instances degraded ; in 
bats ; in many tropical insects, and even in flowers. 

Dr. Johnson's somewhat unsatisfactory definition of the 
grotesque is: "Distorted of figure, unnatural;" it is 
indeed somewhat difficult to determine between what 
may be fairly described as the grotesque, and the merely 
unfamiliar in nature. One would say that the grotesque 
in nature mainly consists in the unconscious mimicry 
by one object of another. A man, for instance, cannot 
in any sense be regarded as grotesque, despite Carlyle's 
grotesque description of him, as "a forked radish with 
a head fantastically carved ; " but the spectacle of a 
number of little men, representing the petals of flowers, 
and dangling from their calyxes, as in the man-orchis, is 
undeniably grotesque. The remarkable Sturt pea also, 
suggests the " ghosts " which children make upon their 
fingers with the aid of a pocket handkerchief tied in a 
knot, and the idea of the grotesque is emphasised by the 
large black" eye " of the flower. 

In the animal kingdom the penguin, which is seen in 
crowds upon the rocks and shores of the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Falkland Islands, resemble children in 
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white pinafores, with their little travesties of wings hanging 
like miniature arms by their sides. 

The remarkable " fucus-like sea-horse " is an instance of 




STURT PEA. MAN-ORCHIS. 

THE GROTESQUE IN FLORAL FORM. 

the grotesque, independent of any resemblance or fancied 
resemblance either to the horse, or to the seaweed amongst 
which the creature lives. It would be difficult to carry 
the sense of the grotesque farther than it is carried in this 
extraordinary creature. It is also a remarkable instance 
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of " development " from the common sea-horse, an illus- 
tration of which is also given. No degree of familiarity 
with the form of this animal could eliminate from it the 
sense of the grotesque. 
The bat, however, which is a familiar object to most of 




THE GROTESQUE. — ILLUMINATED MS., ANGLO-SAXON 
(BRITISH museum). 



US, is universally regarded as grotesque, and we never 
seem to recover from the sense of strangeness which this 
singular union of mouse and bird gives ; its nocturnal 
habits, its mode of sleeping, hung up by claws or hooks; 
the remarkable character and shape of its wings, bare 
skeleton with a thin film of skin between, which have 
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suggested the character of the wings of devils and demons 
of every period, all combine in conveying the idea of the 
grotesque. 

It is questioriable whether any of the higher animals 
could properly be described as grotesque. The elephant, 
however, which is a familiar animal, most certainly savours 
of the grotesque, and we can imagine the amazed wonder 
and astonishment which a first sight of the form of this 
animal would create — the elongated snout and teeth, 
the small eyes, the ridiculous little tail, and general 




THE GROTESQUE. — ILLUMINATED MS., CELTIC (BRITISH MUSEUM). 

shambling gait. It is as if nature, tired of developing 
tails, and recognising that a limit must be made even 
with this appendage, had, as an entirely new motive, 
developed a tail at the reverse end of the animal. It 
is nature in, one of her humorously sportive moods ; 
wonderful, most impressive, but certainly suggestive of 
the grotesque. 

The grotesque in art occurs in all ages and countries ; 
in the bone-scratchings of prehistoric man ; in the 
ornament of savage tribes ; in the capitals, corbels and 
gargoyles of Byzantine and Gothic buildings ; in illumi- 
nated missals ; in Sicilian and other broiderings ; in 
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Scandinavian wood-carving. It is also an important 
factor in Italian Arabesque ornament, and is commonly 
seen in Chinese and Japanese bronzes, pottery and other 
objects. 

Ruskin, in a powerful chapter on the Grotesque 
Renaissance, in the 4th volume of "The Stones of 
Venice," gives the following definition of the grotesque : 
" First, then, it seems to me that the grotesque is in 
almost all cases compounded of two elements, one ludi- 
crous, the other fearful ; that, as one or other of these 
elements prevails, the grotesque falls into branches, 
sportive grotesque and terrible grotesque; but that we 
cannot legitimately consider it under these two aspects, 
because there are hardly any examples which do not in 
some degree combine both elements ; there are few 
grotesques so utterly playful as to be overcast with no 
shade of fearfulness, and few so fearful as absolutely to 
exclude all idea of jest." 

The border line of the grotesque is indeed more strongly 
marked in art than it is in nature. The grotesque appears 
to be a special characteristic of the mediaeval mind. 
With the classic nations, especially the Greeks, it was 
less so. The cornic and tragic masks in which the actors 
of the Greek theatre masqueraded, may, however, be cited 
as an instance of the grotesque. 
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THE GEOMETRICAL BASIS. 

Geometry is a most important factor in ornament, 
since it forms the basis of almost all surface patterns. It 
is also the principle upon which all symmetrical flowers 
are constructed. A few illustrated problems are therefore 
given which are useful in the setting out of all-over 
repeating patterns, together with illustrations of the 
following geometrical forms : — 

An equilateral triangle is a figure of three equal sides. 
(Fig. I.) 

An isosceles triangle is a triangle in which two sides 
only are equal. (Fig. 2.) 

A right-angled triangle is that in which two sides form 
a right angle. (Fig. 3.) 

A diamond consists of two equilateral triangle's placed 
base to base. (Fig. 4.) 

A lozenge is a square set angle-wise. (Fig. 5.) 

A parallelogram is a four-sided figure with two long and 
two shorter sides equal. (Fig. 6.) 

A rhomboid is a parallelogram placed on the diagonal. 
(Fig. 7.) 

A trapezium is a four-sided figure which has none of its 
sides parallel, but which may have two of its sides equal. 
(Fig. 8.) 

Regular polygons are figures which have equal sides 
and equal angles. 
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Polygons are named according to the number ol their 
sides, as follows : — 

A pentagon has five sides. 

A hexagon six. 

A heptagon seven. 

An octagon eight. 

A nonagon nine. 

A decagon ten. 

Problem i. — To construct a pentagon on a given line 
AB. 

Produce A B, and with centre A and radius A B 
describe a semicircle. Divide the semicircle into five 
equal parts. Join A with 2, giving another side of the 
polygon. Bisect the two sides A B and A 2 by lines 
meeting at O giving the centre of the polygon. With 
centre O and radius O B describe a circle. Mark off B E 
and E D equal to A B. Join BE, ED, D 2, forming 
the pentagon. 

Problem 2. — To construct a regular hexagon. 

Describe a circle, and draw the diameter A B. With 
centres A and B set off the radius on each side. Join 
the points. 

Problem 3. — To construct a regular octagon. 

Describe a circle and draw two diameters at right angles 
to each other. Bisect each quadrant thus formed, cutting 
the circumference into eight equal portions. Join the 
points thus obtained. 

Problem 4. — To inscribe four equal circles within a 
square, each touching two sides and two circles. 

Draw the diagonals and diameters of the square. Draw 
the diagonals A B, B C, CD, DA, giving the centres of 
each of the four squares. For the radius of the circles 
join E and F. 
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Problem 5. — To inscribe three equal circles within an 
equilateral triangle, each touching two sides and two 
circles. 

Bisect each of the angles by the lines A E, B D, and 
C F, thus dividing the triangle into three equal trapeziums. 
Bisect the angle C F B obtaining centre i. Set off centres 
2, 3. To obtain the radius join i, 2. With centres i, 2, 3, 
describe a circle in each trapezium. 

Problem 6. — To construct a regular duodecagon. 

Describe a circle and draw the diameter A B. Bisect 
it at right angles with the diameter C D. With centres 
A, B, C, D, describe arcs passing through the centre of the 
circle and cutting the circumference. Join the points 
thus obtained. 

Problem 7. — To construct a regular octagon on A B. 

Erect perpendiculars at A and B. Produce A B both 
ways. With centres A and B and radius A B describe 
quadrants. Bisect each quadrant obtaining B E and A F, 
two more sides of the octagon. From E and F draw 
parallels to A C and B D and make them equal to A B. 
Join EF and G H. Make KD and LC equal to J B. 
Join to points H, D, C, G. 

Problem 8. — To describe an equilateral triangle within 
and without a given circle. 

Draw six radii dividing the circle into six equal parts 
Join their alternate extremities as at D E F. This makes 
the required equilateral triangle within the circle. Draw 
tangents to the circle at D E F". Produce the radii to meet 
the tangents at ABC. ABC is the equilateral triangle 
without the circle. 

Problem 9. — To construct a trefoil of three equal semi- 
circles within an equilateral triangle having their diameters 
adjacent, and each touching one side of the triangle. 
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Bisect each angle of the triangle by the lines A D, B E, 
and C F. Bisect the angle C F B by the line F G. From 
G draw G J, G H parallel to A B, B C. Join J and H. 
On the lines H G, G J, J H, describe semicircles forming 
the trefoil. 

Problem lo. — To inscribe four equal semicircles in a 
square, having their diameters adjacent, and each touch- 
ing one side of the square. 

Draw the diagonals and diameters of the given square. 
Bisect one of the angles at A and obtain the inner square. 
Describe a semicircle on each side of this square, forming 
the quatrefoil. 

Problem ii. — To inscribe five equal semicircles in a 
pentagon, each touching one side and having their 
diameters adjacent. 

Divide the pentagon into equal isosceles triangles. Bi- 
sect one of the angles at F, obtaining point G. Draw a 
parallel with A B through G, cutting the centre line at 
H. With centre H and radius H F describe a semicircle. 

Problem 12. — To describe a trefoil of tangential circles, 
the radius being given. 

Construct an equilateral triangle having each of its sides 
double the given radius. From each angle with the given 
radius describe the circles. 

Problem 13. — To inscribe four equal semicircles in a 
square, having their diameters adjacent, and each touching 
two sides of the square. 

Draw the diameters and diagonals of the given square, 
and in one of the four squares obtained, inscribe a semi- 
circle. Draw the diagonal from A to B, and obtain O. 
From centre O and radius O A describe a semicircle. 
From O draw O C at right angles to the side of the 
square. Draw C F and from , D where the line C F 
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cuts the side of the square draw D E parallel to C O. 
E being the centre of the required semicircle. 

Problem 14. — To describe six circles about a circle. 

Divide the given circle into twice as many sectors as 
there are circles required and produce the diameters. At 
A draw a tangent B C. Bisect the exterior angle at C. 
D is the centre for one of the circles. Set off the other 
centres and describe the circles. 

Problem 15. — To inscribe in a regular hexagon a 
number of equal semicircles, having their diameters 
adjacent and each touching two sides of the polygon. 

Draw the diameters and diagonals of the polygon, 
cutting it into six equal trapeziums. Draw A B,the shorter 
diagonal of the trapezium, and on it describe a semicircle. 
From O draw O C perpendicular to the side of the tra- 
pezium. Draw C F and from D draw D E parallel to C O. 
Through E draw a line parallel to A B, and upon it describe 
the required semicircle. Finish as shown. 
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Pre-Raphaelite school, 14 
Proportion, ig, 121, 124 



QuATRiREGio of Frezzi," page 
from, g2 



R. 

Radiation, 130 — 133 

Raphael, Beautiful Gate, 30, 
31; his decorations in the 
Vatican, 129 

Repetition, 141 

Repose, 127 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 154 

Rhead, G. Woolliscroft, illustra- 
tions by, 81,82,94, g5, 98, 120 

Rhythm, 141 

Roman capital letters, g7 

— orders of architecture, 24 

Romanesque arcade, 16 

Romans, the circular arch, 17 

Roofs and ceilings, 63 — 65 

Rosettes, 108 

Ruskin, description of grotesque, 
175 



Saracenic, superposition, 126 

Scale of art. The, 7, 10 

Scarabs, Egyptian, 113 

Schliemann collection, terra- 
cotta goblets, 146 — 148 

Scrolls, log, no 

Sea-horse, 172 

Series, 141 

Shields, 106, 107 

Sistine Chapel, Rome, 65 

South Pool Church, ornament 
from rood screen, i6g 

Spacing, Japanese, 122 — ^124 

Spirals, no — 117 

St. Albans Abbey, hinge from, 
"7 
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St. Mark's Treasury, book cover, 

98 
Staffordshire potter, 72 
Stained glass, 73 — ^83 
Stevens, "Alfred, 32, 46 
Straight line. The, 100, 103 
Sturt pea, 171 
Subordination and superposition, 

125 
Suitability to use and purpose. 

Swags and festoons, no 
Sykes, Godfrey, Science Schools, 

South Kensington, 30 
Syllabus, Board of Education, 

1—5 
Symbolic, 161 

Symmetry, in natural form, 119 
— in ornament, 121 



Tangential Junction, 133, 134 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 22 

— Eleusis, 21 

— Theseus, Athens, 20 
Thyrsus, 164 

Tiles, glazed, 62 ; encaustic, 68 
Trajan Column, inscription on, 
10,97 



Trajan scroll, 45 
Turner, 8, 150 
Tuscan order, 24, 25 



Varieties of leaf forni, 156, 157 

Vatican, Loggia of the, 41, 129 

Victoria and Albert Museum : 

Marble tabernacle, 39 ; 

glazed tiles. Palace of Susa, 

62; examples of furniture, 

88, 89 ; marble altar, 166 

Vine, in Christian ornament, 166, 

167 
— in nature, 168 



W. 

Wall Papers, 56 — 62 

— surfaces, treatment of, 49—63 

— tiles, 62 

White line, stained glass, 76, 77 
Wood engraving, 94 



Zig-zag, 106 



THE END. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. A Textbook for Students 
and others, especially designed to meet the requirements of 
the Board of Education Examination Syllabus on " Principles 
of Ornament." By G. Woolliscroft Rhead, Hon. A.R.C.A. 
With i6 photographic plates and over 350 diagrams drawn 
by the author, on 60 plates. Large crown 8vo, art linen, 
gilt. Price 6s. net. 

Contents: — The Syllabus — The Architbctural Basis — Pilasters 
— Wall Surfaces — Floors— Pottery — Glass — Furniture — The Book — 
The Elements of Ornament — The Laws of Ornament: Sym- 
metry — Proportion — Subordination — Repose — Congruity — Radiation — 
Contrast — Repetition — Unity, etc., etc. — Methods of Expression — 
The Application of Natural Forms — Symbolic, Mnemonic, 
zEsthetic Ornament— The Grotesque — The Geometrical Basis. 

DECORATIVE BRUSHWORK AND ELEMENTARY 
DESIGN. A Manual for the Use of Teachers and 
Students in Elementary, Secondary and Technical Schools. 
By Henry Cadness, Second Master of the Municipal 
School of Art, Manchester. With upwards of 450 Examples 
of Design on Plates. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price y. dd. net. 

" One of the most instructive books we have ever seen on this subject. _ Design is here 
treated in a masterly way, the author going to the best available sources for his illustrations, 
all of which are admirable." — The Sc/wolntaster. 

A HANDBOOK OF PLANT FORM FOR STUDENTS OF 
DESIGN. By Ernest E. Clark, Art Master, Derby 
Technical College. Containing 100 Plates (size io| x 7^ in.), 
illustrating 6r varieties of Plants with numerous figures in the 
text, comprising in all 800 Illustrations. With an Introductory 
Chapter on Design, Notes on the Plants, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. Large 8vo, cloth, 5.r. net. 

" An ideal guide to floral drawing with a view to decoration.''— //('wtf Art IVork. 

" Such a book has long been needed, and the appearance of this handsome volume^ at 
such a moderate price will be hailed with satisfaction by students of design everywhere."— 
Arts and Crafts. 

C. 6. 05. 



The most handy, useful, and comprehensive work on the subject. 

ALPHABETS, OLD AND NEW. Containing 150 complete 
Alphabets, 30 Series of Numerals, numerous Facsimiles of 
Ancient Dates. Selected and arranged by Lewis F. Day. 
Preceded by a short account of the Development of the 
Alphabet. With Modern Examples specially Designed by 
Walter Crane, Patten Wilson, A. Beresford Pite, the 
Author, and others. Crown 8vo, art linen, price y. 6d. net. 

" Mr. Day's explanation of the growth of form in letters is particularly valuable. . . 
Many excellent alphabets are given in illustration of his remarks." — The Studio. 

"Everyone who employs practical lettering will be grateful for 'Alphabets, Old and 
New.' Mr. Day has written a scholarly and pithy introduction, and contributes some beauti- 
ful alphabets of his own design." — The Art Journal. 

LETTERING IN ORNAMENT. An Enquiry into the Decora- 
tive Use of Lettering, Past, Present and Possible. By Lewis 
F. Day. With 200 full-page and smaller Illustrations from 
photographs and drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. net. 

This work is uniform in size and style with the author's " Alphabets 
Old and New," and is at once a companion and a sequel to it. 
But, whereas that dealt only with the forms of letters, this has to do with 
their use in ornament, the way they have been and are to be employed in 
decoration. 

Contents — The Printed and Written Page, Inscriptions, Scrolls and 
Labels, Monograms, Cyphers, Combinations, Initial Letters, Decorative 
Lettering, &c. 

AN ALPHABET OF ROMAN CAPITALS, together with 
three sets of lower case letters selected and enlarged from 
the finest examples and periods. Prepared for the use of 
Schools. By G. Woolliscroft Rhead, R.E., Hon. A.R.C.A., 
Lond. Each letter 7 in. square, with descriptive text, printed 
on strong drawing paper. In stout wrapper-envelope. Price 
2S. dd. net. 

Professor W. R. LETrfABY writes : — " I am very glad that your 
specimen Alphabets have been published. Some definitive examples to 
which one could point have been badly wanted. I hope every Art 
School in the country will soon be provided with a copy, and in that 
case I don't doubt we shall shortly see a. much needed improvement in 
this simple matter of lettering. " 

MOOT POINTS : Friendly disputes upon Art and Industry 
between Walter Crane and Lewis F. Day. Demy 8vo, 
90 pages, with 8 Ornamental and very amusing Caricatures of 
the artists by Walter Crane. In paper wrapper, price u.net. 

Subjects : The Ideal Artist ; Designer and Executant ; the Artist 
and his Livelihood ; Art and Industry ; Work and Pleasure ; the Pro- 
fession of Art ; Poetic Ornament ; the Living Interest in Ornament. 



MR. LEWIS F, DAY'S 
HAND-BOOKS OF ORNAMENTAL DESIGN. 

PATTERN DESIGN.— A Book for Students, treating in a 
practical way of the Anatomy, Planning, and Evolution of 
Repeated Ornament. Containing 300 pages of text, with 
upwards of 300 Illustrations, chiefly from drawings by the 
author. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7^. 6d. net. 

" Every line and every illustration in this book should be studied carefully and 
continually by everyone having any aspiration toward designing. It would probably be 
going a little too far to assert that anyone studying this book throughout would become a 
designer, but it is certainly a fact that designing would be rendered comparatively easy to 
those having a complete knowledge of its contents ; while it is equally true that the best 
artists could not produce designs of any value unless they understood the principles so clearly 
explained and admirably illustrated in this work." — The Decorator. 

**The book is a serious contribution to the question of patterp designing, and is written 
expressly for the designer. It may be strongly commended to all who are studying the 
designing of textiles or wall papers, as the counsel it gives is the result of long years of 
experience." — The Jountal of Decorative Art. 

ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION.—A Book for 
Students, treating in a practical way of the Relation of 
Design to Material, Tools, and Methods of Work. With 
200 lull-page and other Illustrations, chiefly reproduced from 
photographs, of Decorative Objects and Ornament. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, price %s. 6d, net. 

Mr. Walter Crane in the Manchester Guardian.— ^^I'h^ author brings not only his 
extensive knowledge of historic styles, hut also the results of his ripe and varied practical 
experience as a designer, to the exposition of the nature of ornament itself, and the necessary 
conditions of its design. His illustrations are extremely rich and varied. . . . The work 
can be confidently commended as a most workmanlike and accomplished treatise not only 
to all students of design, but to artists and craftsmen generally." 

NATURE IN ORNAMENT.— An Enquiry into the Natural 
Element in Ornamental Design, and a Survey of the 
Ornamental Treatment of Natural Forms. With 123 full- 
page Plates and 192 other Illustrations. Third Edition 
(Fifth Thousand). Thick crown 8vo, in handsome cloth 
binding, richly gilt, price 1 2s. bd. 

" The treatbe should be in the hands of every student of ornamental design. It is pro- 
fusely and admirably illustrated, and well printed." — Magazine of Art. 

" A book more beautiful for its illustrations or one more helpful to Students of Art, can 
hardly be imagined." — Queen. 

SOME PRINCIPLES OF EVERY-DAY ART.— Introduc- 
tory Chapters on the Arts not Fine. Second Edition, 
revised, containing 70 Illustrations (Fourth Thousand). 
Crown 8vo, art linen, price t,s. 6d. 

'■ A good artist, and a sound thinker, Mr. Day has produced a book of sterling value." 

Magazine of A rt. 
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MR. LEWIS F. DAY'S WORKS— caniinueil. 

All invaluable Review of the Art and Practice of Einbroidery. 

ART IN NEEDLEWORK : A Book about Embroidery. 
For the use of Needleworkers and other Students of Em- 
broidery, and Designers for it. By Lewis F. Day and Mary 
Buckle. Second Edition, revised. Containing 80 full-page 
Plates reproduced from photographs, and 45 Illustrations in 
the text, of Historical Examples, Reproductions of specially 
worked Stitches, and Samplers showing Work in Various 
Stages of Execution. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5^. net. 

*' No worker's table can be considered complete without a copy." — Home Art Work. 

" An extremely valuable book, forming a much-needed addition to the library of needle- 
workers, and one which will grow in value the longer and the more closely it is consulted."— 
The Queen, 

" A most admirable work Of immense assistance." — The Ladies' Field. 

WINDOWS.— A BOOK ABOUl' STAINED AND PAINTED 
GLASS. Second Edition revised, containing 50 full-page 
Plates and 200 Illustrations in the text, all of Old Examples. 
400 pages, large 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2 is. net. 

" The book is a masterpiece. . . . It is amply illustrated and carefully printed, and 
will long remain the authority on its suhject."— 2"^^ Art Journal. 

" In his latest work Mr. Day has fairly surpassed himself, for, having been brought up 
on windows, he has so loved his subject that we doubt if he could have made this new hook 
of his better than it is in any one essential point. His work is a most complete and valuable 
text-book on windows, for well-nigh all that is essential to be known about them." — The 
British Architect. 



PROFESSOR MEVER'S TEXT-BOOKS. 

A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT.— With 300 Plates, contain- 
ing about 3,000 Illustrations of the Elements and Application 
of Decoration to Objects. By F. S. Meyer. Third Edition, 
revised by Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A. Thick 8vo, cloth 
gilt, gilt top, price 12^. ^d. 

"A Library, a Museum, an EncyclopEedia and an Art School in one. To rival it as a 
book of reference, one mast fill a bookcase. The quality of the drawings is unusually high, 
the choice of examples is singularly good. . . . The work is practically an epitome of a 
hundred Works on Design." — Studio. 

"As a treasury of ornament drawn to scale in all styles, and derived from genuine 
concrete objects, we have nothing in England which will not appear as poverty-stricken as 
compared with Professor Meyer's book." — Architect. 

A HANDBOOK OF ART SMITHING.— For the use of 
Practical Smiths, Designers, and in Art and Technical 
Schools. By F. S. Meyer, Author of "A Handbook of 
Ornament." With an Introduction by J. Starkie Gardner. 
Containing 214 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6i. 

" A most excellent manual, crowded with examples of ancient work. The liilroductlon 
is by Mr. Starkie Gardner, and students know what that name implies." — The Studio. 



STUDIES IN PLANT FORM. For the use of Students, 
Designers, and Craftsmen. By G. Woolliscroft Rhead, 
R.E., Hon. A.R.C.A. Containing 25 Photo-lithographic 
Plates, size 17^ x 13, reproduced in black and white from 
the author's drawings, illustrating upwards of 60 varieties 
of Plants, together with over 80 Illustrations of Detail. 
Folio, in cloth portfolio. Price 20^. net. 

Mr. Walter Crane, writing to the author, says : — " I thinlc your ' Studies in Plant Form' 
are well selected, and powerfully drawn, and give the characteristics of growth and structure 
very definitely, in a way likely to be useful to students and designers." 

DECORATIVE FLOWER STUDIES for the use of Artists, 
Designers, Students and others. A series of 40 Coloured 
Plates, printed by hand by a stencil process in facsimile of 
the original drawings, accompanied by 350 Studies of Detail 
showing the Development of the Plant in successive stages 
of growth. With Descriptive Notes. ByJ. Foord. Imperial 
4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt. Price 255. net. 

" Each plate is, in line and composition, a faithful and realistic study from nature, the 
rendering of the flowers being strictly true to theiroriginals, while suggesting their adaptation 
to decorative treatment. . . . Miss Foord excels in the drawing of fiowers that grow in 
massed heads of small blossoms." — The Queen. 

" A truly valuable and beautiful book The coloured plates are nearly all 

good ; they have a certain spaciousness of treatment that is full of delicacy and freedom ; 
and we have no doubt at all that the book, considered as a whole, is a real gain to all who 
take delight in the decorative representation of flowers." — T/te Stitdio. 

ETUDE DE LA PLANTE, son Application aux Industries 
d'Art. By M. P. Verneuil Comprising 12b Drawings of 
Natural Plants and 280 Conventional Designs evolved from 
the same, the whole coloured in imitation of the original 
Water-colour Drawings, with descriptive text in French. A 
handsome quarto volume, size 14 ins. by 11 ins., bound in 
cloth, price ;^2 \os. net. 
"DER MODERNE STIL." (The Modern Style.)— An 
International Review of Art applied to Industry as represented 
in the best productions of leading decorative artists in 
England, France and Germany. Containing a rich collection 
of Illustrations of Art- Work and Design of all kinds, includ- 
ing Wall Papers, Textiles, Lace, Embroidery, Bookbinding, 
Pottery, Furniture, Carving, Stained Glass, Metal Work, &c. 
The volumes are published annually, each is complete in itself, 
and sold separately, as follonts : — 

Volume I. — With 815 Illustrations on 120 plates. Large 
4to, boards, cloth backs. 20s. net. 

Volume II. — With 665 Illustrations on 96 plates. 15^. net. 

Volume III. — With 687 Illustrations on 96 plates. 15s net. 

Volume IV. — With 700 Illustrations on 96 plates. 15^. net. 

Volume V. — With 800 Illustrations on 96 plates, isx. net. 

B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, London. 



A MANUAL OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT, being an 
Account of the Development of Architecture and the 
Historic Arts, for the use of Students and Craftsmen. By 
Richard Glazier, A. R.I. B. A., Headmaster of the Man- 
chester School of Art, Containing 500 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 5J. net. 

"Not since the publication of Owen Jones' celebrated * Grammar of Ornament ' have we 
seen any book, brought out on popular lines, that could compare with Mr. Glazier's ' Manual. ' 
In many ways it is the better book of the two. ... It simply abounds with beautiful, 
delicately-drawn illustrations, and forms a perfect treasury of designs." — The Bookseller. 

THE HISTORIC STYLES OF ORNAMENT. Containing 
1,500 examples from all countries and all periods, exhibited 
on 100 Plates, mostly printed in gold and colours. With 
historical and descriptive text translated from the German of 
H. DoLMETSCH. FoHo, cloth, gilt, price ;Q\ 51. net. 

This work has been designed to serve as a practical guide for the pur- 
pose of showing the development of Ornament, and the application of 
colour to it in various countries through the epochs of history. 

OLD CLOCKS AND WATCHES AND THEIR MAKERS. 
Being an Historical and Descriptive Account of the different 
Styles of Clocks and Watches of the Past in England and 
Abroad, to which is added a List of 10,000 Makers. By F. J. 
Britten. Second Edition, much enlarged, containing 740 
pages with 700 Illustrations of choice and curious specimens, 
mostly reproduced from photographs. Medium 8vo, cloth 
gilt, price 15.?. net. 

THE DECORATION OF HOUSES. By Edith Wharton 
and Ogden Codman, Architect. With 56 full-page Photo- 
graphic Plates of Interior Views, Doors, Ceilings, Chimney- 
pieces, examples of Furniture, &c. Large square 8vo, cloth 
gilt, price \2s. 6d. net. 

This volume describes and illustrates in a very interesting way the 
Decorative treatment of Rooms during the Renaissance period, and 
• deduces principles for the decoration, furnishing, and arrangements of 
Modern Houses. 

PLASTERING— PLAIN AND DECORATIVE. A Practical 
Treatise on the Art and Craft of Plastering and Modelling. 
With chapters on the History of the Art, illustrated by 
numerous fine examples. By William Millar. With an 
Introduction by G. T. Robinson, F.S.A. Third Edition 
revised, containing 550 Illustrations, of which 50 are full- 
page plates. Thick 4to, cloth, price i8.f. net. 



ENGLISH INTERIOR WOODWORK of the XVI., XVII., and 
XVIII. Centuries. A series of 50 Plates of Drawings to 
scale and Sketches, chiefly of Domestic Work, illustrating a 
fine series of examples of Chimney Pieces, Panelling, Sides 
of Rooms, Staircases, Doorways, Screens, &c., with full 
practical details and descriptive text. By Henry Tanner, 
Jun., A.R.I.B.A., Joint Author of "Some Architectural 
Works of Inigo Jones." Folio, cloth gilt, price ^6s. net. 

" The book contains fiftjr well-produced plates from ink and pencil drawings, which are 
excellently done, and the series gives n fairly consecutive view of some of the best woodwork 
to be found in England." — TA^ British Architect. 

"Mr. Tanner is certainly a skilled draughtsman, and to the illustrations in the book 
before us no exception could possibly be taken. The minutest details are ^iven with the 
greatest exactitude, rendering the book of the utmost value to those who desire to study or 
possess a record of the styles represented." — The Cabinet Maker. 

COLONIAL FURNITURE IN AMERICA. By Luke 
Vincent Lockwood. Containing 300 photographic Illustra- 
tions of typical examples of Chests, Couches, Sofas, Tables, 
Chairs, Settees, Clocks, Cupboards, Sideboards, Mirrors, 
Chests of Drawers, Bedsteads, Desks, Escritoires, &c. With 
descriptive letterpress, forming a trustworthy guide to the 
determination of style, date, and authenticity of specimens 
of furniture of this period. 4to, art linen, price 2^s. net. 

HEPPLEWHITE'S CABINET-MAKER AND UPHOL- 
STERER'S GUIDE. A facsimile reproduction of this rare 
work, containing 300 charming Designs on 128 Plates. Small 
folio, cloth gilt, old style, ;£2 10s. net. (1794.) Original 
copies when met with fetch from jQi"] to £,\%. 

CHIPPENDALE'S THE GENTLEMAN AND CABINET- 
MAKER'S DIRECTOR.— A complete facsimile of the 
3rd and rarest Edition (1762), containing 200 Plates of 
Designs. Folio, strongly bound in half-cloth, £,2) iS-^- "st. 

THE DECORATIVE WORK OF ROBERT AND JAMES 
ADAM. Containing 30 large folio Plates illustrating 
about 100 examples of Rooms, Ceilings, Chimney-pieces, 
Tables, Chairs, Vases, Lamps, Mirrors, Pier-glasses, Clocks, 
&c., by these famous 18th-century Designers. Large folio, 
handsomely bound in old style, price 3o.f. net. 

This volume contains a reproduction of every plate of decorative 
value from the rare work published in 1778-1812, which now fetches 
£,^o, and therefore forms a complete key to the graceful style for which 
the Brothers Adam are so universally renowned. 
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Published with the Sanction of the Science and Art Department. 

FRENCH WOOD CARVINGS FROM THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUMS. — A Series of Examples printed in Collotype 
from Photographs specially taken from the Carvings direct. 
Edited by Eleanor Rowe. Part I. : Late 1 5th and Early 
1 6th Century Examples; Part II.: i6th Centtiry Work; 
Part III. : 17th and 1 8th Centuries. The Three Series Com- 
plete, each containing 18 large folio Plates, with descriptive 
letterpress. Folio, in portfolios, price \2s. each net; or 
handsomely bound in one volume, price ;^2 5J-. net. 

"Students of the Art of Wood Carving will find a mine of inexhaustible treasures in this 
series of illustrations. . . Each plate is a work of art in itself." — The Queen. 

" Needs only to be seen to be purchased by all interested in the craft, whether archaeo- 
logically or practically." — T/te Studio. 

HINTS ON WOOD CARVING FOR BEGINNERS.— By 
, Eleanor Rowe. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated. 8vo, sewed, price is. in paper covers. 

" The most useful and practical small book on wood-carving we know of." — Builder. 

HINTS ON CHIP CARVING,— (Class Teaching and other 
Northern Styles.) By Eleanor Rowe. 40 Illustrations. 8vo, 
sewed, price is. in paper covers. 

"Full of sound directions and good suggestions." — Magazine of Art. 

REMAINS OF ECCLESIASTICAL WOOD -WORK.— A 
Series of Examples of Stalls, Screens, Book-Boards, Roofs, 
Pulpits, &c., beautifully engraved on 21 Plates from drawings 
by T. Talbot Bury, Archt. 410, half-bound, price lo.?. (sd. 

OLD OAK ENGLISH FURNITURE. — A Series of 
Measured Drawings, with some examples of Architectural 
Woodwork, Plasterwork, Metalwork, Glazing, &c. By J. W. 
Hurrell, Architect. Containing no full-page photo- 
lithographic Plates. Folio, cloth gilt, price ;^2 is. od. net. 

For ingenuity and quaintness of design, richness of moulding, or 
profusion of ornament, the old oak furniture of England is probably 
unsurpassed by the contemporaneous work of any other country. 

DETAILS OF GOTHIC WOOD CARVING of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. By Franklyn A. 
Crallan. Containing 34 large Photo-lithographic Plates, 
illustrating some of the finest specimens extant. With intro- 
ductory and descriptive text. Large 4to, in cloth portfolio, 
or bound in cloth gilt, price 28J. 

"The plates in this volume are admirably adapted to serve as models for students w 
have not the opportunity to study the work in the solid. All are drawn to scale, and are 
definite, there is nothing to puzzle a beginner." — The Architect. 



OLD SILVERWORK, CHIEFLY ENCLISH, FROM THE 
XVth TO THE XVIHth CENTURIES. A series of choice 
examples selected from the unique loan collection exhibited 
at St. James's Court, London. Editud, w.th Historical and 
Descriptive Notes, by J. Starkie (iARDNER, F'.S.A. Con- 
taining 121 beautiful collotype Plates reproduced from photo- 
graphs in the most effective manner. Folio, buckram, gilt, 
price ^5 55. net. 

The edition of this work is limited to 500 copies, of which 400 are 
already disposed of. 

" All lovers of old silver will welcome the appearance of this sumptuous volume. The 
illustrations throughout are admirahle, and the whole work deserves great praise." — 
The Coimohseur. 

"A volume of quite unusual historical and artistic merit."— The Morning Post. 

"The illustrations are as faultless as the resources of reproduction and of the typo- 
graphical art can make them." — The Daily Ne7vs, 

FURNITURE DESIGNING AND DRAUGHTING. A 
Practical Manual on the Preparation of Working Drawings 
of Furniture. By A. C. Nye. Comprising Notes on the 
Elementary Forms, Methods of Construction, and 
Dimensions of Common Articles of Furniture. Fully 
illustrated by 152 Diagrams. Large 8vo, cloth, 105. net. 

A BOOK OF SUNDRY DRAUGHTES FOR LEADED 
GLASS. Principally serving for Glaziers, etc. By 
Walter Gidde, London, 1615. Containing 114 full-page 
Plates of Designs for Lead Glazing, with Recipes on Glass 
Painting, firing, etc. The whole reproduced in exact facsimile 
of the rare original, 4to, bound in old style, price 5J. net. 

THE ART OF BRASS REPOUSSE. A Manual of Practical 
Instruction for the Use of Amateurs. By Gawthorp, Art 
Metal Worker to His Majesty. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with 43 Illustrations, 8vo, fancy paper cover, price 
i.f. net. 

ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH WROUGHT IRONWORK. 
A Series of Examples of English Ironwork of the best 
period, with which is included most that now exists in 
Scotland. , By Bailey Scott Murphy, Architect. Con- 
taining 80 fine Plates (size 2i|^ in. by 14^^ in.), 68 reproduced 
from measured drawings, and the remaining 12 from photo- 
graphs specially taken. With Descriptive Text. Imperial 
folio, buckram, gilt, price jQT) y- n^'' 

"This volume stands alone as a unique collection of the best work in wrought iron done 
in Great Britain. It is replete with exact delineations and precise dimensions technically 
and thoroughly realised for the student and practical craftsman."— 7"^e Building News. 
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JAPANESE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DESIGN. 

Book I. — Containing over 1,500 engraved curios, and 
most ingenious Geometric Patterns of Circles, Medallions, 
&c., comprising Conventional Details of Plants, Flowers, 
Leaves, Petals, also Birds, Fans, Animals, Key Patterns, &c., 
&c. Oblong izmo, fancy covers, price 2S. net. 

Book Il.^-Containing over 600 most original and effective 
Designs for Diaper Ornament, giving the base lines to the 
design, also artistic Miniature Sketches. Oblong i2mo, 
price 2S. net. 

These books exhibit the varied charm and originality of conception of 
Japanese Ornament, and form an inexhaustible field of design. 

A DELIGHTFUL SERIES OF STUDIES OF BIRDS, in 
MOST Characteristic and Life-like Attitudes, sur- 
rounded WITH APPROPRIATE FOLIAGE AND FLOWERS. By 

the celebrated Japanese Artist, Bairei Kong. In three 
Books, each containing 36 pages of highly artistic and 
decorative Illustrations, printed in tints. Bound in fancy 
paper covers, price io.f. net. 

" In attitude and gesture and expression, these Birds, whether perching or soaring, 
swooping or brooding, are admirable." — Magazine of Art. 

A NEW SERIES OF BIRD AND FLOWER STUDIES. 
By Watanabe Sietei, the leading living Artist in Japan. 
In three Books, containing numerous exceedingly artistic 
Sketches in various tints, 8vo, fancy covers, price \os. net. 

COSTUME OF ALL NATIONS— Ancient and Modern. 
By F. Hottenroth. (Le Costume chez les Peuples.) 
Containing 30 full-page coloured Plates, and over 2000 other 
Illustrations in the descriptive text (in French). Large 8vo, 
fancy boards, price 21^-. net. 

An interesting and comprehensive handbook on Costume. 

PEN DRAWING : An Illustrated Treatise. By Charles 
D. Maginnis. With 72 Illustrations, including reproduc- 
tions of the work of the principal black and-whitc artists. 
8vo, linen, price 55. bd. net. 

Contents : — i. Style in Pen Drawing. 2. Materials, 
3. Technique. 4. Values. 5. Practical Problems. 6. Archi- 
tectural Drawing. 7. Decorative Drawing. 

MODERN PEN DRAWINGS. European and American. 
Containing 170 Illustrations by the leading artists, many of 
which are full-page plates, and some printed on Japanese 
vellum : with short essays on the Progress of the Art in each 
country. Edited by Charles Holme, price \os. 6d. net. 

The above is a sumptuous review of black and vfhite art, now Out of 
Print. A few copies only remain for sale. 



PICTORIAL COMPOSITION AND THE CRITICAL 
JUDGMENT OF PICTURES. A Handbook for Students 
and Lovers of Art. By H. R. Poore. With about 150 
Illustrations, chiefly reproduced from photographs of cele- 
brated pictures, including numerous elucidatory diagrams. 
Large 8vo, art linen, price 7^. 6d. net. 

One of the best works of its kind. Of particular value to the artist, 
to the art student, and to all interested in understanding the merits of a 
picture. The book is, in fact, a liberal education in art. 

THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE. A Popular Hand- 
book for Students and Amateurs. By Russell Sturgis, 
M.A. With 64 full-page Photographic Illustrations of some 
of the most notable Examples of the Sculptor's Art. Large 
8vo, linen, price 7^. 6d. net. 

This volume treats of sculpture, both architectural and monumental, 
dwelling upon its history, the characteristic? of the principal schools and 
the criticism of standard works, an appreciation of which will enable the 
reader to understand this noble art. 

HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE. A Popular Guide to 
the Appreciation of Buildings. By Russell Sturgis, M.A. 
With 84 full-page Illustrations, reproduced in half-tone, from 
photographs of some of the chief buildings of the world. 
Large 8vo. Cloth, price 7^. 6d. net. 

EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH MEDIEVAL FOLIAGE AND 
COLOURED DECORATION. By Jas. K. Colling, 
Architect, F.R.I.B.A. Taken from Buildings of the Xllth 
to the XVth Century. Containing 76 Lithographic Plates, 
and 79 Woodcut Illustrations, with text. Royal 4to, cloth, 
gilt top, price 15^. net (published at ^2 2s.). 
Dedicated by Special Permission to Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A. 

EXAMPLES OF GREEK AND POMPEIAN DECORA- 
TIVE WORK. Measured and Drawn by J. Cromar Watt. 
Containing 60 Collotype Plates, reproduced from the original 
Pencil Drawings of the author, comprising Architectural 
Details and Ornament, Terra Cotta, and Ornamental Bronze 
Work, &c. A handsome folio volume, cloth, price j[^\ \os. net. 

SOME ARCHITECTURAL WORKS OF INIGO JONES. 
Illustrated by a Series of Measured Drawings of the Chief 
Buildings designed by him, together with Descriptive Notes. 
By H. Inigo Triggs and Henry Tanner, Junr., AA.R.I.B.A. 
Containing 40 full-page Plates and over 40 Illustrations in 
the text. Large folio, cloth gilt, price 30J. net. 

" The plates are quite perfect as specimens of draughtsmanship, and possess a crispness 
and freedom of handling which differentiate them from ordinary measured drawings. " — A . A . 
Notes. 

B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, London. 



.THE ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE AND ROME. A 
Sketch of its Historic Development. By William J. 
Anderson, Author of " The Architecture of the Renaissance 
in Italy," and R. Phene Spiers, F.S.A., Author of "The 
Orders of Architecture." Containing 300 pages of text, and 
185 Illustrations from photographs and drawings, including 
43 full-page plates. Large 8vo, cloth gilt, price i&s. net. 

"The best one-volume work of its kind that has yet appeared in our language." — 
7 he Builder. 

" . . . . It is such a work as many students of architecture and the classics have vainly 
yearned for and lost precious years in supplying." — Architect. 

" A vivid and scholarly picture of classic art." — The British Architect. 

THE . ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN 
ITALY. — A General View for the Use of Students and 
Others. By W. J. Anderson, A.R.I. B. A., Director of Archi- 
tecture, Glasgow School of Art. Third Edition, containing 64 
full-page Plates and 100 Illustrations in the text from photo- 
graphs and drawings. Large 8vo, cloth gilt, price \2S. 6d. net. 

A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON THE COM- 
PARATIVE METHOD. By Banister Fletcher, 
F.R.I. B. A., late Professor of Architecture in King's College, 
London, and Banister F. Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A. Fifth 
Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. With about 2000 
Illustrations from photographs and drawings Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 215. net. 

^^ Par excellence the student's manual of the history of architecture." — The Architect. 

THE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE : Greek, Roman and 
Italian. A selection of typical examples from Normand's 
" Parallels" and other Authorities, with Notes on the Origin 
and Development of the Classic Orders and descriptions of 
the plates, by R. Phene Spiers, F.S.A., Director of the 
Architectural School of the Royal Academy. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged, containing 2 7 full-page Plates. Imperial 
4to, cloth, price 10s. (yd. 

" An indispensable possession to all students of architecture." — The Architect. 

EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 
An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Tudor, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Periods, 1500-1625. By J. Alfred 
GoTCH, F.S.A. With 88 Collotype and other Plates 
and 230 Illustrations in the text from Drawings and 
from Photographs. Royal 8vo, cloth, price 215. net. 

" The book is quite a storehouse of reference and illustrations, and should be quite indis- 
pensable to the architect's library." — The British Architect. 



B. T. BATSFORD, 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 



